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Price Ten CENTSs.] 


Ornamental Trees 


SHRUBS AND CONIFERS. 
Finest collection in New England. Includes the best 
novelties. 90-page catalogue tull of good hints. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


Proved for New ses A og 28-page catalogue 


HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


Hepa a rae in America. 60-page catalogue. Over 
800 varieties described. most complete on the sub- 
aa in or ay «| The above are “Three Valuable 
lante can be seen at the Nursery, 

which ond ¢ was established in 1854. 


JACOB W. MANNING, 


THE READING NURSERY. Reading, Mass. 
All Catalogues Free. 


FA FINE NEW PEA 
NOTT’S EXCELSIOR. 


Best Wrinkled Garden Pea in Existence! 


Early, a Productive, Superior Quality and needs 
no bushi Excels American Wonder” i the verdict 
of all ~ eettes it. Packet (2 71: 25 kts. 

ARD NOTT, 


25 cts.; $1.00, a -paid. 
SEEDSMAN, ‘bul m, Vermont. Catalogue of choice 
Ne 8 te to all applicants. 


Tuberous Begonias. 


SPLENDID STRAIN. 
Perfect Flowers, Exquisite Flowers. 


We are the largest growers of them in Holland, and 
will send circular on application. 


ZOCHER & CO., Haarlem, Holland. 


Yale Strawberry. 


A late large size, La gg blossom. Splen- 
did shipper per and of — excelent ja ov non aes lor circular. 
Address 9T" EN so 
Mew Canaan, 
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arieties of the Choicest Kinds to be 
oe in th the world. All the finest Novelties. Cata- 


Dr. 3. 8. S. HINNERSHOTS, Reading, Pa. 


New Flowering Shrubs, Double Lilacs, 


WE GROW ALL THESE IN QUANTITY, and at LOW PRICES. 

PLANTING, write for our CATALOGUES. The 

planting ; you can realize Pleasure and 

special suggestions and plans to our customers, on request, for laying vn and planting 
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Forestry. 


Tree Planting on Country Estates. 


Skilled Foresters for tree tes! of old plan- 
tations after May 15th. The best French system. 
Roadside trees in towns and cities a specialty. 


JAMES H. BOWDITCH, 
62 DevonsHire STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


pEciuOUS T TREES 22: 
or Avenue, emetery Planting. 
rrisville, Pa. 


Catalogues Free. The WM. H. MOON CO., Mo 


$1 7 Spraying Outtit $5.50 
Combines g Complete £ 2. Machines. 

4 GUARANTEED AS, REPRESENTED on ly Ravuseep 

Get Ane 7 Sant ae before buying a spraying outfit. 


Address P. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 


OF COURSE 


There will be a greater number of 


HRYSANTHEMUMS |=: 


os is year than ever before. 
Send for my > eoeuiing the very best 


JOHN THORPE, | Pearl River, N.Y. 


HARDY AZALEAS, 
RARE TREES, 


on Perennials. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
are és ‘oy guide to tasteful and economic 

it by oa them. We Rive, freely, 
rivate grounds. 
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THE THERMOSTAT! 
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New York 
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[$4.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


ARDY PLANTS. 

a Japanese Monies, 

finest and most complete stock in Amarion, 

The finest Ca’ the world is sent for 
25 cts., which is allowed on first order. 


B.A. ELLIOTT COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SHRUBBY SPIR/ZAS, 


Arizfolia, Thunbergi, Van Houttel, ete. 


ROSES 


CLEMATIS, 


HYDRANGEAS, BERBERIS, ETC., 
Mardy Herbaceous Piants, 


Spittea Japonica grandiflora, New. 


Send for Catalogue. 


REA BROTHERS, eee coh soos" 


FITZWATER2== 


FITZWATER PEAR CO., Lim’td, Himrods, N.Y. 


mcctce PEAR 
Clower F Pots. 


and 3 Colored Plates. 

dontextbas ale 

made Pots, as a adies 
“Slots” ten a 13-inch to (2-inch iene, 


Distance should not Sucoes private trade from using 
the best Pots that are manufactured, as freights are 


Me! low and breakage nominal. Corres ce 80- 
icited. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


109° TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
wertigys wd fall Descripti Illus- 
trated. W.S. vf E, 
Commercial Nurseries. “ »« a » 
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NEW AND RARE 
HARDY + EVERGREENS. 


Three of the most beautiful Evergreens in cul- 
tivation. The only large stock in the market. 
‘Colorado Blue Spruce, Picea pungens, three 
‘inches to four feet high; Douglas Spruce of 
‘Colorado, three inches to six feet high; Abies 
concolor, a limited stock of fire specimens, 
‘Six to nine inches high. Also a large stock 
of two-year Seedlings, four to six inches 
high. ' The above are all perfectly hardy in 
New England and on the Western Prairies. 


Also, the largest stock of Evergreens in America, 
three inches to six feet high; together with 
a full and fine stock of 


Forest Tree SEEDLINGS, 


including Maple, Ash, Elm, Birch, European 

Alder, Wild Black Cherry, Catalpa speciosa, 

European Larch, Black Walnut, etc., etc. 

Waukegan is on the C. & N. W. R’y, north of 
Chicago. We ship at Chicago rates. 


ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Ill. 
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“It stands at the head o 
leaves nothing to be desired. 
Sun, February 2d, 1891. 


(arden and Fores! 


1891—Fourth Year. 





A beautifully illustrated journal of Hor- 
ticulture and Forestry, filled every week 
with fresh, entertaining, practical and 
accurate information for all who love 
Nature or take an interest in treés, 
shrubs ahd flowers. It figures new plants, 
it describes new horticultural processes ; 
it is a current record of all practice and 
progress in the Groves and Gardens of 
the world. It is indispensable not only 
to the Botanist, the Landscape Gardener 
and the Forester, but to every owner of a 
Country or a Suburban Home who desires 
sound instruction in all branches of orna- 
mental and economic planting. 





m AnD Forest, under Professor Sa ’s en- 

Nereus guidance, continues on its high ——- 
ghest hos for it has no peer. It appeals, as 

po anand to every cultivated person, aed it it is full “of 

information for the lover and ‘uwer of flowers and the 


amateur landscape-gardener. ictorial return alone 
to the subscriber is ee ee cing the novelties 
and the w vegetable k om.—N. FY. 


Post, March 238, 1891. 


GARDEN AND FOREST, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 











Send for Catalogue. 
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FOR EASTERN GARDENS 
apne ee 
Novelties in Trees 








Parviflora. etc 
and Herbaceous Plants. 
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Safe arrival ihe ary Express or Rail guaranteed. 


H. H. BERGER & CO., San Francisco, Cal, 


P. O. Box 1501. 


HARDY PLANTS. 
OE aS 7 


SORTS not before 
H. MEYERS, 
Lock Drawer E,—tate Woorsor & Co.—Passaic, W. J, 
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United States 
Mutual 


“ACCIDENT 


Association 


by its justice and liberality has won}: 


such a degree of popularity that it fs 
to-day the largest organization fur- 


nishing Accident Insurance. 
$100,000 Emergency Fund. 
$5,000 Full Indemnity Preferred 


Policy costs $15.00 per year. 


320, 322 & 324 Broadway. 
CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. 
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“NEW COLEUS, 


“Prince of Orange.”: ¢ : 
» The leaves of Cine 8 are: 
ce ht ites tong. “by 
Color ca = centre, 
nding alk other Chicos sre 
Price, 50c. per. plant, post- “Paid, 
~ Catalogue free. _.~ - 


> W. i. CORNISH & CO., 
F 68 & 70 Broadway, 
NEWBURGH, N. ¥. 


Fast Color Crochet Sik 


““ WASHABLE.” ° 


Used by all Art Schools, and for sale by all erick? 
déalers t“Embrotdery Materials. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG. C0, 


628 Broadway, New York. 













Proressor L. H. Battey, of Cornell erg 5 says: 

“The Brainerd. & Armstrong Company, New. York, 
make a very neat and compact poc et “cample case, 
which contains 250 named colors. is affords the best 
means which 1 have found of securing uniformity in ob- 
servation and nomenclature between myself and assist- 
ants ; and, in fact, it leaves little to be desired.” 


Send for printed rules for Crocheting Gents’ Four-in- 
Hand Neckties. 


NITED STATES 
NURSERIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Fine healthy stock of all the 
finest varieties now ready for 
delivery. Send your orders in 
early, or write for Catalogue: 


Respectfully, 
PITCHER & MANDA. 


P AIN Troors 


DIXON'S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure and clean. Itcoversdouble 
the surface ay om Fee paint, and or five 
times useful for anyiron w: 


gy Send for 
circulars. JO8. TxON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


50,000 California Privet. 
Extra Fine and Extra Cheap. 


One foot, two feet, three feet and four feet high, well 
furnished-and bushy. Prices upon application, stating 
number and size desired. 


J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 
TO PURCHASERS 


Ornamental Nursery Stk 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES. 


Out of my 100,000 Trees, etc., on hand last 
Movember, I still have to offer some 75,000, 
consisting of large deciduous Trees, Ever- 
greens, all sizes, young Forest Trees, large 
and small Shrubs, Vines and Cuttings, to 
Close the business at once. Address —— 


P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, W. Y. 
RAL. WATER LILIES. 


The Oriental Baa yg epee yg te Lotus, and its 
nk, White and Blue- Water Lilies. 












































Catnfoguans soni nailed o on. appacemn 
GEO. RICHARDSON, Lordstown, Ohis, ° 
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AND SHRUBS. 


Many choice Novelties, and all the Stand- 
ard Varieties. A large and reliable stock 
of superior quality. Send for Catalogue. 


WM. C. STRONG, 
WABAN, MASS. 


tender, sweet 

Hcious. The onl 

that ranks first 
earliness and qpality. 
Each vine gal with 
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4 seamen BAe ne ONS. New Canaan, Ct. 
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CHEAP OFFERS 


OF STOVE PLANTS, 


ORCHIDS, 


Greenhouse Plants. 
Also Choice Kinds in Great Variety 


PALMS, CATTLEYAS, 
DISAS, CAMELLIAS, 
FERNS, Etc. 


J. BACKHOUSE & SON’S. 


CATALOGUE 


Sent on application FREE to any part of the World. 


age When in Europe do not Fail to 
Visit 


The York Murserles, 


“ hours by rail only from London or Liverpool.) 
Correspondence invited. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 


HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS 


CHRISTMAS ROSES, ETC, 


Now ready, and will be forwarded Free on application 
FINEST AND RICHEST STOCKS IN EUROPE. 
Correspondents in all parts. 


| BACKHOUSE € SON 


YORK, ENCLAND. 


a ORDER EARLY. 


CHOICE {== 
CHOl IGE For et nee Hedging = gg 
growth of Ever- 
e best selec- 
tion of varieiclogues and Planter’s Guide 


The WM. Mi. Hi MOON co., Miorrieville, Pa. 


IGHLANDS NURSERY |& 


Situated in the high mountains of Western 

North Carolina, at an elevation of nearly 4,000 

feet above tide-water, and producing a hardy 

class of plants that can be cultivated with safety 
thro ut the United States. 

Native Plants and Flowers of the Southern Alleghany | ; 
Mountains. Catalog on application. 


HARLAN P, KELSEY, Linville, North Carolina, 


reens scoae 


Garden and Forest. 


The Garden of Hardy Flowers. 


‘HE owner or projector of a fine suburban place can 

. find no greater inspiration and help than our book, 

A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture (eighth 
edition, enlarged and improved, now ready). Its precepts 
2 are, practical—based upon results, not theories. It indicates 
the methods and materials that make the finest gardens— 
gardens which have a permanent and ever-increasing beauty. 
Typographically the book is all the printer’s art can make it. 
; It is profusely illustrated with actual garden scenes drawn 
by W. Hamilton Gibson, Alfred Parsons and others. The 
price, 25 cts., is a nominal one, and is refunded to customers, 

We do Landscape Gardening—do it for people of exacting taste, 
and satisfactorily. We refer to customers throughout the United States 
and Canada. We make the plans, with estimates, furnish the stock 
necessary and superintend the work. We do any one or all of these 
things, superlatively as to results, moderately as to cost. 

In our Nursery Department we are acknowledged headquarters for 
everything that is best in Hardy Plants, Rare Trees and Shrubs, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, Roses, Lilies, Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias and Choice Evergreens. These are priced and described in our 
catalogue, which is sent to customers, and with the book described 
above. We publish no free catalogue. 


B. A. ELLtiotr Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ICHEL’S Pn ai fg ghey! mmaet vigorous De 
floweri we 
LOGG 4 BONS, Janesville’ Wis Mention @ & FF 


CHANCE FOR ALL 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Picturesque Route of ——— Via Niagara 
Falls or Chautauqua Lake. An Enchanting Pano- 
rama of Mountains, Forests and Streams. 

SOLID TRAINS between New York and Chicago To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
No change of cars. VESTIBULED LIMITED Fee. on TRIAL ORDER 
fatrtotty rst-class), without extra charge for fast of 34 pounds of Fine Tea, either 
time and . Japan, Imperial, Gun 


or service. Oolon 
w. WE RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent. der, Young Hyson, Mixed, English 


St Aesemes Nurseries. cy 


ad mail on receipt of $2.00. Be 
particular aud state what kindof Tea you want. Great- 
oneee eee Strawberry Plants, over so varieties, low. 

Cloud, $1.25; Haverland, $2.00; and Michael’s Early, 


est inducement ever offered to get orders for our cel 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baki Spender. For full —_ 
TEA ag 
$3.0 00 (to the trade). F Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vege- 
e Plants of kinds in season. Surplus stock of 


ae ey oe THE GREAT ERICAN T: 
Moor’s Early Grape. Cai 


McMATH BROS., Onley Va. 


3 and 32 Vesey St., New Y: 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 
ee ae 71,97 and 98 of GARDEN 
REST, the es of 9 of July 1889, Jan. 1, 
and Jan. an 1890. ispose of any 
these numbers will ps a now y addressing 
PUBLISHING 


eee Co., 
ribune Building, New York 


WY. Engraving Printing Go. 


PHOTO-PROCESSES. 


ENGRAVED PLATES FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. 


320-322 Pearl Street, 
NEw ToR= 





PAINLESS. «0000= EFFECTUAL. 


A Wonderful Medicine. 
FOR ALL 


BILIOUS:NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
Sub as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Di gestion, 
Consti pation 


Disordered Liver, &c. 
Arousing with the Rosebud of 
Health the whole Physical 
Energy of the human frame. 

Taken as directed these famous 
pills will prove marvellous restor- 
atives to all enfeebled by any of the 
above, or kindred diseases. 

SOLD BY ALL phn vey 

Ase 25 Cents 


foie ruggist ae } at al 
will mai. Douhants 8 Pills on receipt of price, 
but inquire first. Mention this paper. 


teed. | 


— ~ Flavoring 


ee 


Mane 


 ExTna nner cts 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


FULL MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 


Josuen Burnerr & Co., Boston : 
Gentlemen,—1 have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found i in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 


From Professor Biot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of “— — y cheap, impure and deleteri- 
Fla 
“in omen — a from the ladies of my ee 
classes, I T tavarigly reply that rhs the 
ears of my a by J on 


on cookery, T crtialy profr 


B nated Lg EXTRACTS are for sale by Grocers 
an ts generally throughout the United 
States ; in many foreign countries. 

Do not t the poor substitutes sometimes 
offered, but insist upon obtaining BURNETT'S, as 
they are THE 


deeds, Plants & BUDS. 


Avoid Seaciiieteaien save money and 
make a success of your garden for this 
season by sowing Dreer’s reliable seeds 
for the garden, farm and greenhouse. 

Consider how much money you have 
wasted in trying impossible novelties, and 
send for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 
1891, which will advise you honestly. It 
is mailed to readers of the GARDEN AND 
FOREST. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ORCHIDS. 


Established and Fresh Imported Plants, 
mostly useful for Cut Flowers, at very low 
prices. Best quality of Orchid Peat. rite 
for our Price List. 


oe REDERICK cK MAU, 


’PARKER« swoop 
AGRICULTURAL TOOLS 
49 NO.MARKET ST.BOSTON 


PEARS’ 


Is the PUREST, BEST end Cleanest 


SOAP <<. 


Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations. 


Hybrida Alba.—A beautiful, (hong, new va- 
pe ise: pure white; throat slightly tinted with soft 
delicate —. 30 cts.; 2 for A a a 
sale delieaily Pilled; color an tstensely. Seiliiant 
petals delicately frilled ; “color an ee 
crimson scarlet. Price, 40 cts. each. 
Crassifolia Varieties (mixed). The strongest 
growing of all Gloxineas. Those who have failed with 
rts should try these. 


nae sorts Flowers large and in many 
beautiful colors, xed bulbs only. Price, 20cts. each ; 


cts.: 9 for $1.00. For & - 4 
SPECIAL OFFER —For .0o we send, 
paid, : bulb H ybrida Alba, 1 Defiance, 4 Crassifolia Va. 
Feties—6 bulbs in all. Address 

ELLIS Keene, N. H. 
aa” New Catalogue of Rare Flowers. Send for it. 


FOR SALE! 
VERYTHING for THE GARDEN 


First-class Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


Prices Low. Stock delivered on premises of customers. 
Salesmen Wanted. 


J, AUSTIN SHAW, 926 Fulton St., Brooklyn, WY. 


The Choicest Seeds and Piants are 
Ours, and may be Yours. 


ALIFORNIA TREES & FLOWERS 


———s Notes with other — Illus- 
Price, 10 cents. 
oRcUTT P SRD CO., Orentt, California. 


includi the New 
ean, Plane, together with other 
wand Nove LS ‘ot = of merit, all mailed 
free, and satisfaction eh gi 
W.T.ALAN, F Greenville, Mercer Co., Pa. 


Garden ; and Forest. 


Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 162) 
will be the following articles: 


Roads and Roadsides. (With illus- 
tration.) 
Editorial. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


By Mrs. J. H. Rossins. 
Points in Chrysanthemum Cul- 


ture. 
By Joun Tuorrs. 


Phyllanthus pallidifolius. 
(With figure.) 


sits paper wil contain an 


from photographs. 


an illustration of a New 
Phylianthus pallidifotius, 
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The Silver Maple. 


HE Silver Maple is one of the largest and most beau- 

tiful trees in a genus peculiar for the beauty of its 
species. To many people, perhaps, who know it only as 
a shade or street-tree, the Silver Maple does not always 
appear to be a handsome or desirable tree. Planted, as it 
has been very generally, for such purposes it often has a 
weak and overgrown appearance, as if it had outgrown 
its strength ; the branches are brittle and easily broken by 
wind and snow, the foliage is often thin, and the leaves 
fall early. This is the Silver Maple to people who know 
it in towns only and who see a tree in the wrong place, 
and where all the conditions are unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of its beauty. There are trees, like the Scarlet 
Maple, the River Birch and our eastern Larch, which seem 
to flourish as well when they are placed in unnatural con- 
ditions of soil and surroundings as in the situations in 
which they grow naturally, and which thrive as well on 
a hillside as in their native swamps. The Silver Maple 
is more fastidious. Unfortunately, it grows very rapidly, 
and even in unfavorable situations few trees will attain a 
greater height or a thicker stem. in the first forty or fifty 
years of their existence. It is this rapidity of growth that 
has made the Silver Maple a favorite with people who are 
in a hurry to obtain immediate effects and do not care to 
look very far ahead; and at one time it was planted in 
the northern states, especially in cities and their suburbs, 
in immense numbers, without much regard being paid to 
the fitness of the position selected for it. 

The Silver Maple is an inhabitant of low, sandy river- 
banks, and it is on river-banks only or in low meadows 
that it displays its beauty; and the lover of trees, if 
he would see it at its best and would realize what the 
Silver Maple becomes when all conditions favor it, 
should float down one of the large streams which flow 
into the tributaries of the lower Ohio. Here may be seen 
the river-forests of the Mississippi-basin in their full rich- 
ness and beauty, and Maple-trees unequaled in majesty 
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and. grace by those of any part of the world. In the rich 
alluvial soil which forms the low banks of such streams, 
the Silver Maple rises sometimes to the height of a hun- 
dred and twenty feet, with a trunk three or four feet in 
diameter. Ten or fifteen feet from the ground this divides 
usually into three or four stout, upright, secondary stems, 
which are destitute of branches for a considerable height 
above the division of the main trunk and then ultimately 
separate into many slender branches with slender, pendu- 
lous branchlets, the whole forming a wide and majestic 
head. The bark of the trunk on the old trees is bright 
reddish brown, more or less furrowed by deep, longitudi- 
nal fissures, while the surface separates easily into large, 
thin scales. On trunks of young trees and on the branches 
of old ones the bark is quite smooth and light gray, faintly 
tinged with red. The young branchlets are*bright chest- 
nut-brown, with a smooth and lustrous surface, and are 
marked with large, pale spots. The winter-buds are rather 
small and are covered with bright red, imbricated scales, 
with a conspicuous fringe of pale hairs on the margins. 
The ample leaves are often six or seven inches in length, 
rather less in width, and are deeply five-lobed by narrow 
sinuses, with acute, irregularly toothed divisions, the middle 
division being often larger than the others and somewhat 
lobed. They are thin and membranaceous, and borne on 
long, slender, bright red petioles they dance with the 
slightest breath of wind, displaying in turn the bright and 
cheerful green of their upper surface and the silvery white- 
ness which clothes their lower surface. In autumn they 
turn pale yellow. 

The flowers of the Silver Maple, like those of our Red 
Maple, appear late in the winter, or in very early spring, 
long before the leaves ; they are produced in sessile axil- 
lary fascicles on the shoots of the previous year, or on 
short spur-like branchlets developed the year before from | 
the wood of the preceding season. The sterile and fertile 
flowers appear in separate clusters, sometimes together 
on the same tree, but more frequently on different trees. 
The buds from which they open are aggregated into com- 
pact clusters, and are covered with thick red and green 
scales fringed on the margin with long rusty brown hairs. 
The flowers are greenish yellow and have no petals; the 
calyx, which is five-lobed, is slightly hairy on the outer 
surface and is long and narrow in the sterile, and short 
and broad in the fertile flower. There are from three to 
seven stamens; in the sterile flowers the slender filaments 
lengthen until they become two or three times as long as 
the calyx when the pollen is discharged from the anthers, 
while in the fertile flowers the filaments do not lengthen 
after the bud opens, and the anthers wither or fall off with- 
out opening. The ovary, which is reduced to a minute 
point in the staminate flower, is covered with hairs. It is 
possible that perfect flowers with a fully developed ovary 
and stamens may be found, as such is the usual order of 
nature in the case of flowers which have become generally 
unisexual by the abortion of one of their organs, but if such 
flowers exist, they are uncommon. The ovary of the fer- 
tile flower develops into a large fruit with long broad 
wings, which are sometimes nearly straight and some- 
times shaped like a scythe. The fruit ripens at the end of 
a few weeks after the flowering period, if it is not destroyed 
by spring frosts, as is often the case, for the Silver Maple, 
enticed into opening its flower-buds by the succession of 
a few warm days in late winter, pays for its temerity with 
the loss of its fruit. Sometimes only one of the two samara, 
of which the fruit of the Maple is made up, is developed, 
and it is not an uncommon thing to find a tree producing 
one-sided fruit, the second and undeveloped ovary appear- 
ing as a rudiment at its base. The seed of the Silver Maple, 
if it happens to fall on moist open ground, germinates im- 
mediately, and produces plants which grow sometimes to 
be nearly a foot high before winter and strong enough to 
have in their favor the chances of surviving the hardships 
to which all seedling plants are subjected. In this habit of 
early flowering and quick development of the seed of 
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our Silver and Scarlet Maples, a habit which is peculiar 
to them, may be found, perhaps, a wise provision for 
their perpetuation. These two trees grow on low river- 
banks or in swamps—situations which are often submerged 
for a considerable part of every year, especially in winter 
and early spring. If the seeds of these trees ripened in the 
autumn, like the seeds of other Maples, and did not germi- 
nate until the following spring, they wouldrunaserious risk 
of being water-soaked and of losing their vitality. Now, 
however, they reach the ground at the very best period of 
the whole year for quick germination. The water has 
receded from about the trees, leaving a moist open surface, 
warm, but not yet baked by the sun of early summer. 
It is a question which we do not pretend to answer, 
whether these trees acquired this habit of ripening their 
seeds early in the summer in order to maintain their exist- 
ence in the low situations where they grow, or whether, 
the habit having been previously acquired, they were 
gradually driven to the swamps because their seeds were 
unable to germinate on the drier uplands at the period of 
the year when it reached the ground and could only ger- 
minate in soil from which the water had recently receded, 
and was, therefore, full of moisture. 

The Silver Maple is widely distributed in eastern America ; 
it is found in the north from the valley of the St. John’s 
River, in New Brunswick, to southern Ontario, and extends 
southward to western Florida and westward to eastern 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and the Indian Territory. It is 
not found very near the Atlantic coast or in the high 
Appalachian Mountains. It is very common, however, 
west of the mountains throughout the Mississippi-valley, 
where it is one of the largest and most generally distributed 
of the river-trees. 

The Silver Maple is often called also the Soft Maple, a 
name which it owes, probably, to the brittleness of its 
slender branches, for the wood of this tree is not soft, but 
hard, strong, close-grained and valuable, furnishing excel- 
lent material for the floors of houses and for furniture. It 
was the Swedish traveler Kalm who first distinguished the 
Silver Maple, and sent it to his master, Linnzus, who 
named it Acer saccharinum, a name which has unfortu- 
nately become more associated with another of our Maples 
than with the tree to which it properly belongs. 

The Silver Maple has been cultivated in Europe since 
1725, and flourishes there not so well, perhaps, as on the 
banks of its native streams, but better than many of our 
American trees ; and in American and European nurseries 
a number of varieties with more or less cut or divided 
leaves, or with leaves blotched with yellow or with white, 
or with more or less pendulous branches, have appeared. 
None of these varieties, however, are very distinct or in any 
way materially better or more beautiful than the wild tree. 

The Silver Maple is a valuable tree in ornamental plant- 
ing only when it can be placed in deep, rich and moist 
meadow-land or by the banks of streams or lakes over 
which it can spread its long and graceful branches and 
display the beauty of its brilliant foliage. Its beauty as a 
meadow-tree is shown in the illustration on page 140, 
which represents a young planted tree, fifty or sixty feet in 
height, growing near Boston. 


The Value of Good Roads: 


N the issue of this journal for December 17th and 24th, 
1890, we gave some extracts from the report which Mr. J. 

B. Harrison, one of the Forestry Commissioners of New 
Hampshire, was about to present to the Legislature. These 
extracts set forth the value and functions of mountain-for- 
ests in relation to climate, soil and water-supply, as well 
as their use in furnishing beautiful scenery as an attraction 
for summer tourists. The broad prospects among the New 
Hampshire hills, as well as the pure air and clear flowing 
streams, with the game and fish in woods and waters, are 
just as truly natural wealth and sources of revenue as are 
fertile soil and abundant water-power. They invite sum- 
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mer travel, as similar attractions draw thousands of tour- 
ists every year to Norway and Switzerland. These re- 
sources, neglected as they are, brought visitors into New 
Hampshire in the year 1889 who left five millions of dol- 
lars in the state. If a genuine effort were put forth to 
heighten these attractions and make them available, there 
can be no doubt that these summer visitors could be in- 
creased manyfold. For the full utilization of these advan- 
tages good roads are essential, and on this point the 
Commissioners make some recommendations which we 
quote from the published report : 


If we had in our mountain regions as good roads and paths 
as have been constructed in European countries, whereby 
more of our mountain scenery could be brought to view, and 
more of our mountain passes, ravines, gorges and lakes be 
rendered accessible to the tourist, which are now known only 
to sportsmen, searchers for timber, and the bold climbers of 
the Appalachian Club, the large revenue from summer tour- 
ists might be doubled, quadrupled, or increased indefinitely. 
This greatinterest urgently calls for better roads and paths than 
it now has, and for more of them, so thatin time every mountain 
pass shall be accessible by a good highway, and every im- 
portant lake and summit, and other place of special interest, 
can at least be reached by an easy foot-path or bridle-path. 

This opinion has a basis other than that of mere sentiment. 
It rests upon the more solid ground of profitable utility. If 
properly constructed and cared for, such roads and paths 
would prove as remunerative as our average highways. 
When completed they would afford, in connection with those 
now in use, circuitous drives of great attractiveness, opening 
new areas to the lumberman, and new sites for mountain 
houses, and influencing summer visitors to prolong their 
sojourn in the state. 

If such highways were carefully projected and gradually 
constructed, at the rate of a few miles each year, their cost 
would not be burdensome, and they would eventually make 
known to the world the scenic treasures of our mountain 
region, many of which are still unknown and inaccessible to 
tourists. In these attractions New Hampshire has natural 
resources possessing a cash value as real as that of her water- 
falls or her soil ; resources which she can and should develop 
for the benefit of the thousands of summer visitors who 
annually come within her borders, and for the pecuniary 
advantage of her own people. The last Legislature made 
seventeen different — of money to aid in the construction 
and maintenance of public bridges and highways, mostly in 
the mountain regions, amounting to $20,700. It is important 
that there should be system and foresight in the expenditure 
of such appropriations. The Swiss and Norwegian roads, so 
inviting to tourists, have been planned with much care and 
built with great thoroughness. Their surfaces are hard, their 
grades are easy, and they are, in all respects, pleasant and 
safe for travelers. Thus made, they are more expensive at 
first, but in the end they are more economical, as well as 
much more satisfactory in use, than the mountain roads to 
which we are accustomed in New Hampshire. 


Memorial Trees. 


LEVEN years ago a man who had watched with great 
interest the development of Cornell University from its 
very beginning intimated his desire to present to it some 
memorial to express his interest and love for the institution. 
He had not the wealth, by means of which others had en- 
riched it with costly buildings, but he appreciated the 
beauty of trees, and he conceived the idea of manifesting 
his love for the University by planting a row of Elms along 
the eastern avenue of the campus. He was enabled to 
carry out his generous purpose, and the trees are already 
attaining noble proportions. The giver has passed away, 
but the gift promises to remain for many a year, a living 
witness to his generous spirit. At either end of the long 
line is a firmly bedded stone, upon which is chiseled the 
simple inscription, ‘‘Ostrander Elms. 1880.” 

May not this example stimulate other public-spirited 
citizens to adorn their town-squares or village-streets with 
beautiful and unobtrusive memorials of this character? 
In what more delicate and permanent form can a man of 
moderate means express his appreciation of the beautiful 
in nature, and his desire to bless those who are to come 
after him? 
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Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—V. 


REHMANNIA.—An examination of the copious specimens of 
this ornamental genus, collected by Dr. Henry, led to an in- 
crease in the number of species, including two described for 
the first time, and the raising of 2. g/utinosa, var. angulata, of 
Oliver, in Hooker’s “Icones Plantarum” (t. 1589), to specific 
rank. At the same time the forms are so numerous that &. 
glutinosa, R. angulata, and what I take, from the description, 
to be R. Piasezkii of Maximowicz, are not quite satisfactorily 
definable from dried specimens ; and I am doubtful whether 
I have correctly referred R. Chinensis, as figured in the Bofan- 
ical Magazine (t. 3653) and in the Botanical Register (t. 1960), 
to R. glutinosa. A comparison of the two figures cited reveals 
considerable difference in the coloring, which is of a kind that 
recalls the American genus Salpiglossis, of which it is no very 
distant relation. The plants figured differ from the wild dried 
specimens from north China in having more decidedly leafy 
flowering-stems—a result, probably, of cultivation. Both &. 
angulata and R. Piasezkii are usually taller-growing plants than 
R. glutinosa. Among the specimens referred to 2. Piasezkii are 
some between two and three feet high, and, judging from 
their vigor, this species aigeesen reaches as much as four feet 
in height under favorable conditions. On the other hand, it 
is sometimes reduced to a single flower; yet that flower is 
larger, with a wider corolla, than in any of the specimens of 
R. glutinosa. Some of the specimens are described as having 
white flowers, but one from the Ningpo District is said to 
have magenta flowers and to be an exceedingly showy plant. 
In shape and size—three inches long—the flowers remind one 
forcibly of those of Lophospermum scandens. R. angulata 
differs in the lobes and teeth of the leaves being pointed in- 
stead of rounded. The flowers are variously colored—red, 
scarlet and orange being combined in the same flowers, A 

‘very pretty plant of this affinity, which I have doubtingly re- 
ferred to Rehmannia, and called Oldhami, after its first discov- 
erer, comes from Formosa, where Mr. W. Hancock collected 
good flowering specimens in 1885. He found it growing on 
dripping rocks under the shade of coarse vegetation. It has 
light-colored flowers (judging from dried specimens only) with 
dark blotches on the lobes, and in size and shape they are 
much like those of a medium-sized Pentstemon. Finally, there 
is a remarkable new species which I have described under the 
name of 2. rupestris, in allusion to its natural place of growth 
on the face of cliffs or rocks. It has been raised at Kew from 
seeds sent home by Dr. Henry, and it has been drawn for the 
Botanical Magazine, so its characteristics will soon be familiar 
to persons who see that periodical. &. rupestris differs-con- 
spicuously from the other species in the thick leaves being 
clothed with a thick, white, woolly felt, which was strongly 
developed in the cultivated plant. Ina potitassumes a curious 
habit, putting forth thick fleshy branches which take a down- 
ward direction, concealing the pot. The yellow flowers of the 
cultivated plant were not so showy as those of the other spe- 
cies ; but one of the specimens is said to have had pink flow- 
ers. The Chinese name signifies “ cliff-cabbage,” given to it 
probably on account of the large rosette formed by its broad 
radical leaves. From the foregoing notes it is manifest that 
the genus Rehmannia merits the attention of the gardener. 

CALORHABDOS.—A somewhat lengthy name, signifying 
beautiful rod, given first to a single Himalayan species ; and 
now five Chinese species are known, from dried specimens at 
least. Iam not aware that any species of Calorhabdos has 
ever been cultivated, but should they prove hardy, they are 
promising plants for introduction in shrubberies and half- 
shaded situations. Botanically, they are closely related to the 
Veronicas ; in habit, they are mostly like the trailing Vinca 
minor ; and four out of five of the Chinese species have the 
small white, pink, red or purple flowers crowded in short, 
catkin-like spikes, borne in the axils of the usually thick, cor- 
date or lanceolate, toothed, alternate leaves. A figure of C. 
latifolia is given in the ‘‘ Index Flora Sinensis” (¥ournal of the 
Linnean Society, xxvi., t. 4), which will afford a better idea of 
the type of plant than a long description. One of the Chinese 
species, C. axillaris, also inhabits Japan, and should be easily 
procured. 

PAULOWNIA.—The last member of the Scrophulariace | 
have to mention is the arboreous Paulownia Fortunei. This 
is not absolutely new to science, having been described by 
Seemann as long ago as 1867, from imperfect specimens 
collected by Robert Fortune, to whom we are indebted for so 
many beautiful plants from. the far east. Seemann had only 
a portion of an inflorescence, bearing three or four flowers, 
and may therefore be excused for having referred it to the 
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Bignoniaceaz, under the name of Campsis Fortunei. There 
are two such specimens in the Kew Herbarium; one bore 
Seemann’s name, and the other was labeled Paulownia 
imperialis. With ample specimens from the two distant 
provinces of Kwangtung and Shantung, collected by the 
Rev. B. C. Henry, an American Missionary, and others, it was 
at once manifest that we had to do with a second species, 
differing from P. imperialis by its much elongated, cordate, 
almost caudate leaves, glabrous and smooth on the upper 
surface, and clothed with a very short, dense, white felt on the 
under surface ; and in the longer, more curved flowers. It is 


described as a tree twenty feet high, and would, probably, 
flourish better in North America than in England, where 
there is usually not sufficient sunshine to ripen the wood. - 
W. Botting Hemsley. 


Kew. 


The Arborescent Yuccas of California. 


‘THE genus Yucca is represented in California by three spe- 
cies, neither of them, however, peculiar to the state. 

Indeed, they are the most northerly outliers of the genus, 

which has its greatest development in northern Mexico. 

Two of the three attain to the size of trees, Y. brevifolia be- 
ing the largest. It is wholly confined in California to the 
Mojave desert, of whose peculiar and interesting flora it is the 
most conspicuous member. On the north its limit is defined 
by the Tehatchipi Mountains, while the San Bernardino range 
confines it on the west. South and east its range extends be- 
yond the boundary of the state to the valley of the Virgen, in 
south-western Utah, and to the Colorado plateau of Arizona. 
All this great district is a parched desert, and here at elevations 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea, on gravelly slopes and 
mesas, Yucca brevifolia finds a congenial home. Intermixed 
with a scrubby Juniper (¥. occidentalis), it covers many 
hundred square miles with straggling forests, whose gaunt 
aspect makes even more cheerless the arid and desolate re- 
gion they occupy. 

The trees reach the height of twenty, and even thirty feet, 
with a trunk diameter of over a foot. The upper third of the 
trunk is furnished with a number of contorted branches, which 
form an irregular and often grotesque head. The leaves are 
about eight inches long and half an inch wide, rough and very 
rigid, the edges serrulate, and the extremity armed with a 
spine. Only those at the ends of the branches show by their 
ashy green color that the tree is living; the older ones are 
closely reflexed to the branches and bleached by the sun. The 
lower portion of the trunk is bare and brown. 

Although this tree was noticed by Frémont in 1844 it was 
thirty years later before its flowers were made known. These 
were first observed by Dr. Parry in 1874 in southern Utah, and 
described by him in the American Naturalist for March of the 
succeeding year. 

They are produced near the ends of the branches in short 
and rather dense, sessile panicles. The perianth has none of 
the grace and elegance characteristic of the genus. The texture 
is thick and leathery, the color dirty white, and the narrow seg- 
ments are confusedly crowded. A disagreeable odor adds to 
the unattractiveness of the flower. April or May is the time of 
flowering, according as the season is early or late. 

The fruit is dry, with a somewhat spongiose pericarp, the 
withered remains of the perianth persisting at the base. Good 
specimens are four inches long and nearly two in diameter. 
Although truly indehiscent, the ripe fruit manifests a tendency 
to the capsular structure by the replacement at what would be 
the dissepiments of the thick texture of the pericarp by a thin 
membrane, which occasionally splits. They are opened here 
by birds, which are perhaps in search, not so much ofthe seed 
as of the larve which abundantly infest them. 

The seed has the black color and the flat, orbicular shape 
common in the genus. They are about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter and a line thick. The tree apparently produces 
its flowers every year, but is very irregular in perfecting its 
fruit, which is abundant in some seasons, but in others is an 
entire failure throughout large districts. In 1876 I traveled 
many miles through the Yucca-forests of the Mojave, finding 
but a single group of less than a dozen trees which had pro- 
duced fruit that year. 

The wood is coarsely fibrous, and is without any present 
economic value. It was at one time thought to be available 
as a material for paper fibre, and a factory was built in the 
desert, where it was prepared for shipment to England to be 
used for that purpose. The enterprise was apparently unsuc- 
cessful, and was soon abandoned. 

In Utah this tree is called the Joss, Josh or Joshua, a name 
probably given it by the Mormons, and the meaning and 
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derivation of which are alike unknown. It is more properly 
known in California as the Tree Yucca. It has nothing to 
recommend it for cultivation, and does not succeed even in 
the San Bernardino Valley, only a score of miles from its 
native home. 

Yucca baccata, the second arborescent species of the state, 
shares with several others the popular name of Spanish Bay- 
onette. The territory it occupies includes the region to which 
Yucca briarfolia is confined, and extends beyond it both east 
and west. In the former direction it reaches well into Texas, 
while in the latter it extends over most of the four southern 
counties of California. With this wider territorial range it also 
flourishes under a greater diversity of altitude and climate, but 
is, withal, strictly confined to the zone of aridity. It is reported 
to form extensive open forests insome parts of Texas ; but this 
is not the case in California, where it is solitary, or, at most, in 
small groups. It reaches its best development in the deserts, 
both as respects size and numbers. The trunksare either single, 
or twoor more form a common base, andare from five to fifteen 
feet high and a little over six inches in diameter. The branches 
are few and short, and, like the trunks, clothed with the dead 
and reflexed leaves. Only those at the extremities are living, 
as is the case with most tree Yuccas. The leaves are two or 
three feet long and nearly two inches in width, and have on 
their edges a few coarse loose fibres. Sometimes the plant is 
acaulescent, but, perhaps, never truly so in mature specimens. 

The flowers are produced in the month of March, or even 
earlier, near the ends of the branches, in a nearly sessile, broad 
panicle. They are large, campanulate in shape, of a white 
color, often shaded with purple, and of a peculiarly wax-like 
texture. They are very beautiful, either when seen in moss 
or more closely examined as individuals, Thus examined, they 
are found to derive an added elegance from the thick, snow- 
white filaments and ovary, the former tipped with bright yellow 
anthers, and the latter with the green stigmatic appendages. 

This Yucca seldom ripens its fruit in this region. It is bac- 
cate in structure, cylindrical, and four or five inches long when 
mature. It is said to be sweet and edible. The Indians obtain 
a coarse fibre by macerating the leaves, which they use to 
manufacture mats and cordage. In time it may come to be 
utilized by civilized man for similar purposes. Although pro- 
ducing a beautiful flower and growing readily in cultivation, it 
has little value for that purpose, because of the extreme slow- 
ness of its growth—many years, probably, being necessary for 
a plant to attain a blooming size. S. B. Parish. 


Plant Notes. 
The Fruit of Akebia quinata. 


HE handsome and hardy Japanese climbing plant, 

Akebia quinafa, has become common in our gar- 
dens, where it is admired for its abundant dark green, 
digitate leaves, which are peculiarly noticeable in the late 
autumn and in the early winter, as they remain on the 
stems with little change of color until long after nearly 
all other deciduous plants have lost their foliage; and 
for the abundant and curiously formed rosy purple flow- 
ers. But very few people in this country or in Europe 
have ever seen the fruit of the Akebia or realize what 
a beautiful object it is. The illustration on page 137, 
made from a specimen which was produced last year in 
the Arnold Arboretum, will give an idea of the shape and 
size of the fruit, but will not, unfortunately, convey any 
idea of the beauty of its color. 

The flowers of Akebia are unisexual, but are produced 
together in the same pendulous raceme. The females, 
which vary in number from one to three on. each raceme, 
are borne on long, slender pedicels from its base, and are 
two or three times as large as the males, which are more 
numerous and are collected together on very short pedi- 
cels at the apex of the raceme. The long stems of the 
female flowers cause them to hang with or below the 
males an arrangement which seems admirably suited to 
insure their fertilization by pollen carried from the adjoin- 
ing male flowers, either by the wind or by insects. But, 
for some reason or other, fruit is very rarely produced and 
only on certain individual plants which continue fruitful 
year after year, while other plants growing with them un- 
der exactly similar conditions remain barren. In 1864 
Akebia quina/a produced fruit with the aid of artificial fer- 
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tilization in the arboretum at Segrez, in France, for the first 
time it was claimed in Europe, and a figure of it was after- 
ward published by Monsieur Lavallée in his Arboretum 
Segresianum (t. 28). 

The first record of this plant having fruited in this coun- 
try appeared in the Gardeners’ Monthly in 1876 (xviii., 324), 
where it is stated that one of the two plants placed a few 
years previously by Mr. William M. Canby, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, in front of his house had produced fruit. Two 
years afterward fruit appeared on a plant in the garden 
of Captain H. D. Landis, at Chestnut Hill, near Philadel- 
phia (Gardeners’ Monthly, xx., 326) ; and plants are known 
on Long Island which have fruited every year for a num- 
ber of years, and the fruit has been exhibited at the county 
fairs on the island, as I have been informed by Mr. William 
Falconer, of Glen Cove, who sent the fruiting plant to the ar- 
boretum. It is part of a plantin Mr.Charles A. Dana’s gar- 
den, and was obtained by division. It is interesting that the 
fruitfulness of this individual appeared the year it was 
plantedin the arboretum. Mr. Canby writes : “ Therearetwo 
Akebia-vines growing over the porch in front of my house ; 
they have been there for nearly twenty years, and have 
had more or less fruit on them every year from the time 
they were well grown until this last year, when the flow- 
ers were destroyed by the late frosts. Very frequently 
there is no fruit, but usually each vine has from half a 
dozen to twenty each year. The baccze which develop 
are most frequently one, often two, less commonly three 
or four, and rarely five. In the latter case, when they be- 
come ripe and open, the whole object has a striking 
appearance. 

The fruit of Akebia is technically a berry or a collection 
of berries, slightly joined at the base, each developed from 
a free ovary. The individual berry is oblong, four to six 
inches long, cylindrical, and not unlike the fruit of the Pa- 
paw in shape. It is dark purple, mottled with a beautiful 
shade of blue, and covered with a glaucous bloom. The 
flesh is thin and dry, and splits open when fully ripe on its 
inner face, disclosing a fleshy placental mass of semi- 
transparent whitish pulp, in which the showy black oval 
seeds are imbedded in great numbers. This is attached at 
the back by a line following the dorsal suture, and in 
drying rolls up. The cylindrical, pulpy mass is the 
edible part of the fruit, and is eaten in Japan ; it is insipid, 
however, and not very palatable, and Akebia-fruit will 
probably never be valued in this country except as an 
ornament. It is, however, so very showy that nursery- 
men should take advantage of the fruit-producing tendency 
of certain individuals and propagate from them rather 
than from those which are not fruitful. Cc. S. S. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


FIGURES of the cone and foliage (t. 7162, 7163) of Encepha- 

lartos Altensteinti — the March issue of the Botanical 
Magazine. This isa noble south African species said to be- 
come sometimes arborescent. The orange-brown cone pro- 
duced in the garden of Mr. W. H. Tillett, of Norwich, described 
as eighteen inches long and thirty inches in circumference, is 
extremely ornamental, as is the habit of the plant with its 
graceful pinnate leaves. 

Two species of Masdevallia are figured in this issue, J. 
macrura (t. 7164) and M. punctata (t. 7165). The former is a 
discovery of Roezel’s in New Granada, and was described 
many years ago; the flowers are purple on the exterior, 
orange or yellow within, and remarkable for the presence of 
prominent nerves covered with numerous dark purple warts 
in the interior of the perianth. The narrow yellow tails of the 
sepals vary from four to six inches in length. Masdevallia 
punctata is a small plant with small orange-brown flowers, and 
is most nearly allied to JZ. swertiafolia, belonging to a small 
group of the genus in which the lip is superior. The native 
country of this plant is unknown, although it is supposed to 
be from the mountainous regions of New Granada. The re- 
maining plate is devoted to Clematis Stanleyii, already figured 
in our columns. 

A fruiting branch, with figures of the scales and a section 
of the leaf of the beautiful Adies religiosa, accompanied by a 
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portrait of a small tree growing in England, appears in the 
issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle for March 7th. This is the 
Mexican Fir-tree, through the forests of which travelers visit- 
ing the city of Mexico by rail now pass near the summits of 
the mountain ranges which are crossed before the valley of 
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because the Mexicans are fond of decorating their churches 
with its branches. 

The colored frontispiece of the March number of the 
American Garden is devoted toa cluster of fruit of Akedbia 
lobata, and serves to illustrate the third number of Professor 


Fig. 25.—A Fruit of Akebia quinata.—See page 136. 


Mexico is reached. It is a very beautiful tree, but, unfortu- 
nately, is not hardy in the northern and eastern states. It 
might be expected, however, to flourish in California, and it 
would be interesting to know if any large specimens already 
exist there. The specific name given to this tree was selected 


Japan. 
second species, for some unexplained reason, appears never 
to have been 

Europe. 


Georgeson’s instructive papers on the economic plants of 


Akebia quinata is well known in gardens, but this 


introduced into those of America or of 
Its home, Professor Georgeson tells us, is in the 
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mountains of northern Japan. It might, therefore, be ex- 
large to prove hardy anywhere in the United States. ‘It is,” 

e says, ‘‘a more rapid and vigorous grower than the former 
species. I found some very fine vines of this kind in the 
lower mountains in the northern part of Iwati prefecture, 
which is well up toward the northern point of the main island. 
One vine especially attracted attention by its size and load of 
fruit. It grew in a spot of rich soil, mostly leaf-mold, by the 
side of a spring in the edge of a wood where it rambled over 
a thick growth of tall bushes and small trees, within an area 
of a square rod.” As this plant was knowh to Siebold who, 
with Zuccarini, published a figure of it in the Flora of Japan, 
it is certainly curious that the horticultural collectors who 
have ransacked Japan so thoroughly of late years have failed 
to send home any seeds of a plant which, if we are to judge 
of its value by that of its relative, is likely to be of first rate 
importance in our gardens, especially if it proves more fruit- 
ful than the better known A. guinata. 





Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


LINDENIA.—It is now six years since this monthly publication 
was started by the Messrs. Linden, of Brussels, It is devoted 
exclusively to Orchids, of which 272 pictures, mostly well exe- 
cuted, have already appeared. An English edition has been 
started this year, of which part II. has lately been published. 
With such powerful and established competitors as Warner 
and Williams’ Orchid Album and Reichenbachia, besides The 
Garden and the Botanical Magazine, Messrs. Lindens’ venture 
will have to be smart to succeed in England. Certainly nothing 
could be better than these first two parts, both with regard to 
the excellence of the drawing and colors of the plates and the 
interest of the letterpress. Orchidists are to be congratulated 
upon the number and quality of the periodicals now devoted 
to illustrating and describing all the best garden Orchids. The 
plants figured in the parts of the English Zindenia already 
published are as follows: Cattleya Rex, which is supposed to 
be a white-petaled C. Dowiana, and which is a most beautiful 
plant, is represented in the plate; Cochlioda Noezliana,a de- 
lightful Orchid, similar in habit and flowers to C. vulcanica 
(better known as Odontoglossum vulcanicum), differing in hav- 
ing bright scarlet flowers, with a purple-tipped column, I 
may note here that at the auction sale to-day the plants of 
this Orchid offered by Messrs. Shuttleworth & Co., although 
small and newly imported, realized as much as ten guineas 
each; Peresteria aspera, shown as having the pseudo-bulbs of 
P. elata, and a short, drooping raceme of fleshy, cupped 
flowers, not unlike those of Acineta densa in size and 
shape, but colored tawny yellow, with numerous reddish 
spots. Cattleya Warocgueana, var. amethystina, the flowers of 
which are as large as those of the largest C. gigas, and colored 
deep purplish rose, with a large amethyst-colored lip, deep 
yellow in the throat ; Catasetum saccatum is beautifully figured, 
and is described as ‘‘ a splendid species, one of the largest of 
the genus. The sepals are over two anda quarter inches long, 
marbled and almost suffused with purple brown on a light- 
green ground. The petals area little shorter and similar in 
color. . The lip is a remarkable organ, three-lobed, 
strongly fimbriate, green suffused with brown, white round 
the mouth of the saccate spur.” Cattleya granulosa, var. 
Buyssoniana, remarkable forits uniformly cream-yellow sepals 
and petals and its white and crimson labellum. Odontoglos- 
sum Clesianum, a \arge-flowered form of O. crisfum, with 
numerous large, red-brown blotches. Itis described asa prob- 
able natural hybrid between O. crispum luteopurpureum, but 
on what ground is not clear. The eighth plate represents a 
pretty mass of the elegant little Phalaenopsis Lowii, Except 
the Phalcenopsis, all these plants are the introductions of the 
Linden Company. 

HORTICULTURAL APPLIANCES.—At the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, an exhibition of considerable interest to gardeners was 
opened on the 3d, and will continue till the 31st of March. It 
is devoted to greenhouses, heating apparatus, various tools— 
in fact, to all kinds of garden furniture and machinery. On the 
whole the exhibits do not comprise anything of exceptional 
novelty for the professional gardener or well-informed ama- 
teur. Nevertheless, it cannot but prove useful to the thou- 
sands who daily visit this popular resort, and who are moreor 
less interested in garden work, but are ignorant of the latest 
improvements in the way of tools and garden appliances gen- 
erally. For this reason exhibitions of this kind are desirable 
wherever horticulture is general. 
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LitiuM HARRISII.—The Bermuda Lily has become of enor- 
mous importance to flower-growers in England. The market- 
gardeners in the London districts alone import millions of it 
yearly. In one nursery some hundreds of thousands are 
planted every year, and are treated so as to come on in batches, 
so that the flowers are available from March to October. In 
Mr. Iceton’s nursery at Putney I saw lately house after house 
filled with this Lily, while in frames and beds were many thou- 
sands more in various stages of growth. The bulbs had been 
planted singly in five-inch pots in strong loam. The stem on 
each bulb of the many thousands which will open their flowers 
in about a fortnight, so as to be ready by Easter, was as thick . 
as a man’s dhemaby, from four to five feet high, leafy down to 
the base, and crowned with a cluster of plump buds. I counted 
the buds upon many of the stems, and found the average to be 
six flowers per bulb. With the market-growers it does not pay 
to attempt to use the bulbs of this Lily a second year; theyare 
therefore sold for a mere song or destroyed after having flow- 
ered. The three Lilies generally grown by the London market 
nurserymen are L, candidum, L. eximium and L. Harrisit. 
Grown as Mr. Iceton grows them—at first plunged in fibre or 
ashes outside, then removed to unheated frames, and from 
thence to warm, moist, light houses, where they stand pot 
thick, their roots saturated, their heads almost touching the 
glass—they are an immense success. 


KENTIAS.—The most popular decorative Palms in England 
are the several species from Lord Howe Island, which were 
originally described as Kentias by Mueller, and subsequently 
altered to Howea by Beccari. In gardens, however, they are 
still generally known as Kentia Forsteriana and K. Belmore- 
ana. Besides these names there are X. Mooreana, K. rupicola, 
and X. australis, but the plants in gardens which bear them 
appear to be merely varieties of one or the other of the two 
first named. These are grown in hundreds of thousands by 
London nurserymen, and are sold in all sizes, from plants a 
foot high in three-inch pots, to big specimens fifteen feet high. 
They are superior to most other Palms, from the fact that 
their leaves are not easily injured, and they remain on the 
plants for many years, so that a specimen fifteen feet high 
often still retains the leaves which it had when small. They 
are not injured by being huddled closely together, so long as 
they get plenty of moisture and warmth. This gives them 
great value as plants for temporary decoration, and their seeds 
are now imported by the hundredweight, many of them being 
disposed of at the auction rooms. 

There exists some confusion among growers with respect 
to these two fine Palms, many being of opinion that they are 
merely varieties of one species. The following extract from 
a report on Lord Howe Island by Mr. J. Duff, of the Sydney 
Botanic Gardens, may throw some light upon the matter. He 
Says: 

‘‘Baron Mueller, in the fifth volume of his ‘ Fragmenta,’ de- 
scribes four distinct species of Palms indigenous to Howe 
Island, while Mr. Bentham, in the ‘Flora Australiensis,’ only 
enumerates three species, stating that he finds ‘ no difference 
in the male flowers and fruit of K. Forsteriana (the Thatch 
Palm) and XK. Belmoreana (the Curly Palm), and that their dis- 
tinctness remains to be ascertained.’ Both Palms flower ex- 
actly alike, z. ¢., they produce their flower-spikes generally 
from the axils of the lowest row of leaves, but occasionally 
young, undeveloped flower-spikes spring from the axils of the 
eaves above them. The seeds [fruits] of the Curly Palm are 
oval and a greenish yellow color when ripe, while those of the 
Thatch Palm taper to a point at both ends and are dark crim- 
son when mature. 

“The chief specific distinctions, however, are: The Curly 
Palm bears its flower-spikes singly, which average five to six 
feet in length, while those of the Thatch Palm consist of five 
spikes in a row, united together at the base, of an average 
length of three to four feet. 

‘‘ The fronds and pinne of the Curly Palm are recurved at 
the apex and the pinnze are nearly erect at the base, the Thatch 
Palm having less recurved, darker green fronds and broader, 
pendulous pinne, which distinctions are observable even in 
the small seedling plants. 

“The Curly Palm is the most abundant and wide-spread 
species, as it extends from the beach to an elevation of about 
eva feet, while the Thatch Palm is confined chiefly to the 

peach. 

“At an elevation of about 1,000 feet the large Mountain or 
Umbrella Palm (Kentia Canterburyana) is met with growing 
in patches from this height to the summit of the mountains, 
to > gm the small Mountain Palm (K. Moore?) is also con- 
fined.” 
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It is remarkable that these Palms, which are wild only in 
this small island, should prove under cultivation so indifferent 
to treatment as to grow under all sorts of conditions, if only 


they can obtain heat and moisture. 
pico W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
Rose Notes. 


Te season about to close has not been satisfactory to most 
of those who grow Roses forcut flowers ; there have been 
many failures, and in many instances the failures are unac- 
countable. Careful growers, as well as careless ones, have 
been tried to a greater or less extent by the failure of some 
variety or varieties to come up to the high standard of excel- 
lence now generally established. Of course some of these 
losses may be directly traced, as usual, to either overfeediny 
or overforcing. An instance of the latter 1 observed a few 
weeks since, when a house of Brides, that in the early part of 
the season had been very promising, was apparently struck all 
at once by disease in the form of the “yellows,” and at the 
time of my visit most of the foliage had turned nearly the color 
of the Golden-bedder Coleus, and, of course, the house was 
completely ruined either for flowers or for stock. In this case 
it was plain that the house had been kept too warm in orderto 
hasten the flowers for the holiday trade, and it therefore 
seemed reasonable to infer that this caused the sudden break- 
down of the plants some six weeks later. 

The growers of early hybrids, too, seem to have had their 
full share of misfortunes, for many of the early crops were not 
nearly up to the standard. Mrs. John Laing and Ulrich Brun- 
ner continue to retain their popularity, some very fine blooms 
of the latter having been in market for weeks past. The early 
Mrs. Laings were not remarkable, many of them being more 
or less malformed, but really good flowers of this variety were 
always in demand. 

Captain Christy is a hybrid Tea that should be more widely 
grown, for when in good condition its good size and its ex- 
quisitely tinted flowers of delicate flesh color are highly attrac- 
tive. Unfortunately, Captain Christy is a somewhat shy 
bloomer when forced, but still a few such flowers as we some- 
times see, cut with stems eighteen inches to two feet in length, 
will well repay for the space and trouble they require. 

Another old Rose that deserves attention is Maurice Ber- 
nardin, a seedling from General Jacqueminot, and sent out 
some thirty years ago. It is bright crimson, of good size, and 
also a free grower and bloomer. Maurice Bernardin forces 
very well, too, but has the disadvantage of blooming in clus- 
ters frequently, and it therefore becomes necessary to disbud 
in order to secure good flowers when forced. As an out-door 
Rose this variety is a very satisfactory one, the color being 
very fine. 

Eugénie Verdier is also a good out-door Rose, its silvery 
pink flowers being of good shape and size, and the shade of 
color is a very pleasing one. 

Since the novelty has worn off Duchess of Albany does not 
seem quite as popular, and, though a lovely Rose when in per- 
fect condition, yet this variety certainly has not displaced La 
France, and in many instances the experience of the florists 
during the present season has been that they could sell two La 
France roses for every Duchess of Albany they disposed of. 

Good flowers of Madame Hoste have been in demand, and, 
generally speaking, this has proved a useful Rose; and it is a 
prolific one, too, though the flowers are to a great extent pro- 
duced in crops, and the foliage seems quite susceptible to 
mildew. 

The old stand-by, Bon Silene, has also been much used in 
some cities this season, and while it cannot compare in the 
matter of size with some of the newer introductions, still the 
color is attractive, and when well grown it makes a charming 
corsage bouquet. 

The most noted new Rose of American origin, Waban, is 
finding a ready sale among the trade, the stock prepared for 
the first delivery (April 15th) being now exhausted, and orders 
are being booked by the agents for a second delivery, which 
is promised to take place May 15th. This Rose has already 
been described in the columns of GARDEN AND FOREST, but it 
may be well to repeat that it is a sport from Catherine Mermet, 
much deeper in color than its parent, and in growth and habit 
very similar to that well-known variety. It originated in a flor- 
ist’s establishment in Massachusetts, and is being simulta- 
neously distributed by several wholesale agents in various parts 
of the country. 

Young Roses for future planting should now be growing 
freely, and should not be allowed to become starved for want 
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of repotting. A stunted condition is often invited by a little 
neglect in this essential, and once in such a condition it is hard 
to get the plants out of it. Thorough syringing will also be 
required every bright day, for the sun is now strong and evap- 
orates much moisture in the day. Pot-grown hybrids will take 
an abundance of water, and applications of liquid manure 
from time to time will increase the size of the flowers and 
general vigor of the plants. 

Plants of this class are now much used in decorations, 
Anna de Diesbach and Magna Charta being two favorites for 
this purpose, while the well-known hybrid China, Madame 
Plantier, is also used with charming effect, its pure white flow- 
ers being produced in great abundance. The latter variety, 
however, needs to be brought on slowly in order to secure the 
best result, for when forced hard the flowers have very little 
substance. 

The pruning of out-door Roses should not flow be post- 
poned, as it should be done before the sap rises. 


Holmesburg, Pa, W. 1. Taplin. 


Hardy Narcissus. 


[% English gardening periodicals the complaint is now cur- 

rent that bulbs of Narcissus, planted in the open ground 
late last fall, have been kept perfectly dormant all the winter 
owing to the unusual severity of the season, and fears are ex- 
pressed for the crop of bloom and welfare of the bulbs, owing 
to insufficient root action. Although this is a complaint of 
English growers alone, still we may gather some useful hints 
from it which may help us when planting time comes again. 
It is perfectly safe to say, that as soon as the value of a per- 
manent bed of out-door Narcissus is _neying J recognized 
these charming spring bulbs will be planted in large quanti- 
ties. But failure, or partial failure, is almost sure to confront 
the cultivator in the first attempt unless certain precautions 
are taken at planting time, and of one of these precautions the 
complaint referred to forcibly reminds us. Nine-tenths, per- 
haps, of the Narcissus planted each year are newly imported 
bulbs, for which we have to depend upon dealers who get 
them with their other bulbs in fall, and by the time these get 
to the planters the season is far advanced and sharp frosts are 
upon us, rapidly robbing the soil of its store of warmth laid 
up during the summer. Such was my own experience last fall 
when planting an extensive permanent bed of Narcissus in 
the open ground, Fortunately the difficulty was foreseen, and, 
after planting, a covering of twenty-four inches of dry leaves 
was placed over the whole bed, and it was scarcely completed 
before snow was upon us, and hard frosts. It was a long time 
before the thick blanket of leaves was wet through, and con- 
sequently the soil did not freeze, and an examination to-day 
proves that the growth made by the bulbs is ample at the root 
to support the leaves and flowers when the time comes for 
them to appear. There is no doubt that the covering of leaves 
served as a protection from cold above and prevented the 
escape of warmth from the soil. As soon as the weather per- 
mits the covering will be carefully removed and the bulbs will 
be in flower a very short time after, as they are now pushing 
through the soil, 

There is one other way to ensure success with a new plant- 
ing, and this is by obtaining American-grown bulbs, In this 
way the beds may be planted as early as the middle of July, 
and better at that time than later, for, owing to the strong 
sunshine, the foliage will have already turned yellow, and root 
action will have ceased. This action begins again, however, 
about the end of August, and it would be better to buy im- 
ported bulbs than home-grown ones lifted after the roots have 
commenced to grow, as the best roots and the principal 
feeders would be injured beyond help by removal, and a 
second start would have to be made at the expense of the 
vital forces stored up in the bulb. 

To a beginner the difference in shape and size of home- 
grown Narcissus bulbs and imported ones is perplexing; the 
latter have very short necks, while of those grown here such 
kinds as Sir Watkin and Horsfield’s often have necks that make 
the bulb measure six inches in length; this is brought about 
by the different systems of planting. Our climate makes it 
necessary to plant much deeper than is the custom in Europe. 
If we planted as shallow here the plants would be above the 
soil in fall, owing to the much greater heat here at that period. 

As already mentioned, our planting is intended to be a perma- 
nent one. And in summer, plants of annual duration will be 
planted between the rows, such as Mignonette, Asters and 
other kinds for cutting, and in fall, when the first sharp frosts 
have killed these, the beds can be cleaned and a good top 
dressing of well-decayed manure spread on them. The 
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heavy fall rains will wash this down to the roots and nourish 
them when they are most in need of help. It will be fqund 
necessary every third year to lift, separate and replant the bulbs, 
owing to the rapidity with which they multiply. In heavy 


for permanent planting, either for naturalization or for the 
decoration of flower-beds and borders. With a proper selec- 
tion of varieties they can be had in the open ground from 
Easter onward for six weeks. The earliest kinds might be so 


Fig. 26.—The Silver Maple.—See page 133. 


soils the bulbs would soon become so cramped in the soil as 
to render them flowerless owing to imperfect development, 
but in lighter soils this would not be so likely to occur. There 
should be no excuse for a scarcity of Narcissus-flowers in gar- 
dens, when it is well understood how perfectly they are adapted 


planted that the protection of a frame could be given, and in 
this way Easter flowers might be assured even in late seasons, 
but last year there were plenty in the open ground from newly 
planted bulbs without the least protection. 

South Lancaster, Mass. 0. Or pet. 
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Spring Flowers. 


MARCH is a month of anxiety in the hardy-plant garden. 
The losses usually noted at that time may be the result 
of hard conditions earlier in the year rather than the constant 
changes incidental to the month, but at this time we may 
usually first take note of the losses. With all the continued 
cold of the past winter the destruction among hardy plants 
seems less than during the previous much milder season. The 
few mild periods have started a large proportion of bulbs and 
hardy herbaceous plants into some activity, and the garden is 
full of interest. In selecting plants for the hardy garden care 
should be taken to secure as many as possible of an arctic 
habit, by which I mean those which spring rapidly into bloom 
ina few days after the frost releases its hold on the ground. 
The flowers of these plants are not only among the most beau- 
tiful and apparently delicate of any season, but there is a never- 
ending wonder and charm in their surprising annual appear- 
ance, They know their master, and when the sun rises but a 
trifle they rise to his greeting. 

Itadds much to the interest of a garden to discover at 
every mild time throughout the year at least a stray flower 
or two. Even in our latitude the frost is seldom so persistent 
that flowers may not be had out-of-doors in warm spots nearly 
every month in the year. December is usually the barest time, 
as the ground is then apt to be pecan rozen. This year 
Snowdrops were in bloom in January in the border, and are 
still in mid-season. Anemone blanda was a close second in 
February. These plants, I find, are very reliable winter- 
bloomers, and some established plants in a snug corner are 
very bright and charming on a sunny day. They range in 
colors from a not very clear white to a deep pure blue, and the 
foliage is deeply cut and of a bronzy hue. Some roots of A. 
blanda alba in a border only a few feet distant are only just 
now starting into growth, so much difference does location 
make in time of flowering. It would be well to plant A. Afen- 
nina with A. blanda, as this variety follows closely, and would 
extend the blooming-time of the bed several weeks. My 
colony of A. dlanda had a good baking during the summer, 
and received a mulch in the fall. The latter condition seems 
important, as they are stronger where the mulch still covers 
them. From some indications, I am inclined to think that in 
well-drained soil under deciduous shrubs they would be quite 
at home. 

A Taurian variety of Scilla bifolia is proving an excellent 
early Squill, quite as early as the Anemone. This has flowers 
of as deep a blue color as S. Sibirica, and the blooms are en- 
tirely weather-proof, as becomes an early riser. Another 
Taurian Squill has much larger foliage and of a more true 
blue shade. This, while scarcely later, is somewhat damaged 
by hard weather. Muscaris are showing their inconspicuous 
but lasting flowers, while Chionodoxas are slowly appearing, 
C. Sardensis being most forward. It is rather peculiar that a 
pan of these in a cold frame are not as forward in bloom as 
those in the open, though the foliage is more advanced. 
Winter Aconite (Zranthis hymelis) gives a cheerful glint of 
color, and a stray hardy Primula may be found, though the 
latter is scarcely a winter flower, like the double Daisy, Bed/is 
perennis, which sometimes ventures out in a mild spell, for 
which temerity they are punished by the first sharp frost. 
Hellebores seemed such a success out-of-doors last season 
that mine were plunged in the border early in the year, but 
without much confidence that the result would change the 
opinion that they are cold-frame plants—in my garden at 
least. Looking them over the other day, I found the Lenten 
section quite ready to bloom, but the Christmas Roses (H. 
niger) entirely dormant, with buds still at the crowns. Per- 
haps your correspondents, who have bloomed them in the 
open so many years in succession, have garden conditions 
more favorable than mine to these desirable plants. 

Elizabeth, N.J. F. N. Gerard. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanical Garden. 


SALVIA BETHELLII.—This excellent variety of S. involucrata 
was obtained from seed some years ago by the English gar- 
dener after whom it is named. In many respects it is supe- 
rior to the species ; the habit is more compact and bushy, the 
flowers more numerous, and of a richer color. Noother Salvia 
flowers so persistently ; no other presents such a neat, attrac- 
tive appearance when in bloom. The entire plant rarely ex- 
ceeds three feet in height, and it is furnished with dark green, 
velvety ovate-acuminate leaves, from six to seven inches long, 
on petioles one-third their length. The flowers are borne in a 
large, dense, pyramidal, verticillate, erect raceme, with two 
caducous, ovate bracts, of the same color as the corolla, at the 
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base of each whorl. The corolla is a deep reddish crimson, 
two inches in length, tubular, flattened, contracted at the top, 
expanding again in a two-lipped limb, the upper lip denaah 
hairy, and the lower one bearded beneath. Cuttings pre- 
pared from the young growth are very easily propagated with 
bottom heat. They should be rooted in spring, however, so 
that the plants may be grown in the open ground during sum- 
mer. They should be taken up and potted in August, or early 
in September, and afterward treated as Chrysanthemums and 
other soft-wooded plants thatare grown out-of-doors. S. Bethellii 
cannot erdure the slightest frost, and it delights in a sunny 
position and a free circulation of air when under cover. 


TETRANEMA MEXICANA.—This is a charming little peren- 
nial, scarcely more than six inches high. It was first culti- 
vated in Belgium, some fifty years ago, and is the only mem- 
ber of a genus which is closely allied to Pentstemon. The 
stem ‘is very short, and thickly clad with oppesite, oblong, 
crenate leaves. The axillary peduncles, bearing the reddis 
purple flowers in dense corymbs, are produced freely during 
the summer months. Although much smaller, the flowers in 
form bear some slight resemblance to those of the Foxglove ; 
and this likeness has been considered sufficient to justify the 
name of ‘“ Mexican Foxglove” for the plant. This name, 
however, is rather inappropriate. When a Foxglove is men- 
tioned, we turn, naturally, to look for the aspiring stems ; but 
in Tetranema Mexicana we find instead a plant of compara- 
tively humble proportions. It is beautiful, but not stately like 
the Foxglove. Its small size, however, combined with a com- 
pact habit, renders it very useful in edging groups of larger 
greenhouse plants, and its pretty tlowers never fail to please. 
The plant thrives luxuriantly in rich, sandy loam, and it is 
easily propagated by division or from seeds. The latter are 
borne in great abundance, and the plants produced from 
those sown in summer will bloom as profusely in winter, 
under pot culture, as those obtained from spring-sown seeds 
usually flower in summer. 


THE BLACK CALLA.—It is only a year or two since an Amer- 
ican firm distributed roots of a plant to which this name was 
iven, with Arum sanctum added as a botanical name. The 
atter name was new, and the impression was thus conveyed 
that the plant also was new. Some of the roots had been sent 
here, and the development of the inflorescence was awaited 
with much curiosity, until the plant turned out to be one which 
had been cultivated as Arum Palestinum (the correct name) 
more than a quarter of a century ago. It was introduced 
from Jerusalem by the Messrs. Veitch, of London, in 1864, and 
flowered at their nurseries during the following year. A. 
Palestinum attains a height of from one to two feet, and re- 
sembles the common Calla Lily (Richardia Athiopica) in 
general aspect. The long, drooping spathe is greenish on 
the outside, and blackish purple on the inner surface; the 
upper part of the conspicuous spadix is of the same blackish 
purple color. The fragrance of the inflorescence has been 
described as similar to that of the Violet; but to most people 
it calls to mind the odor of decaying Musk-melons. The 
plant is of no practical utility in garden work, but it may be 
grown as a curiosity. The treatment given to ordinary Callas 


will suit it very well. 
Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


Chrysanthemum Queries.—II. 


HE following questions, with Mr. John Thorpe’s 
replies, are a continuation of those which we pub- 
lished last week : 


‘Has the constitution of the Chrysanthemum been im- 
paired by long-continued crossing ?” 

No; on the other hand, the American-raised seedlings of 
the past three years are of a decidedly more vigorous habit 
than those of former years. Raisers of seedlings have now 
reached the point where they throw away all weakly seedlings, 
unless they have some new“and striking feature which it is 
desirable to develop in future generations. When my seed- 
lings are about four months old, being generally then in three- 
inch pots, I discard all plants of puny growth and constitu- 
tional weakness, thus doing away with all subsequent trouble, 
and often the temptation to keep a weakling when in flower. 

‘* How shall we secure a race of Chrysanthemums that will 
endure our trying climatic conditions ?” 

If, at any time during May, 500 seedlings are planted in the 
open ground to which is given fairly good cultivation, there 
will come a time when some of these plants begin to weaken 
—that is, they make no progress—and as the trying summer 
lengthens many others will drop behind, until, probably, at 
the end of September, your 500 seedlings have a representa- 
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tion of fifty healthy and vigorous plants only. It is these fifty 
home-raised plants, then, that have the constitution and the 
vigor you desire to propagate. We ought to raise American 
plants for American gardens. A great many of the European 
novelties in all plants are failures here. It is not that they are 
worthless originally, but because the conditions they are sub- 
jected to are not to their liking. They were born and bred in 
other surroundings, and, as a rule, are better adapted to them. 
This, however, is not a rule without exceptions. 

“Can strong plants be grown from the cuttings of a weak 
one?” 

When cuttings are taken fairly early, it makes no apparent 
difference whether from a strong plant or a weak one of a 
given variety, provided always that they are properly treated 
afterward. A cutting no thicker than a knitting-needle, if well 
cared for from the start, should be as strong two months later 
as one that was originally as large as a lead-pencil. Some be- 
lieve that permitting a plant to produce only a few flowers 
tends to strengthen the plant, and the fact is it costs the plant 
less effort to elaborate one flower than it does fifty. Ifa plant 
is allowed to carry all its flowers without disbudding, what a 
task ithas! A single shoot of some varieties has as many as 
forty buds formed, and when we consider that each flower, 
when open, carries from 140 to 150 florets, it will be seen that 
the strain on the plant is a very severe one. 

‘Is the production of a blue Chrysanthemum possible ?” 

I do not see why it is impossible, and I hope yet to see a 
genuine blue Chrysanthemum. The old botanists declared 
that we could not have blue, yellow and red in the same spe- 
cies of plant. But we have blue, yellow and red Hyacinths, 
and I see no good reason why we should not get the same 
colors in the Chrysanthemum, The original colors of the 
Chrysanthemum-flower were limited to a pale yellow, white 
and a very weak lilac shade, and from these have been elabo- 
rated all the colors ahd shades we now enjoy in this flower. 
This has been accomplished by very slow and persistent work 
in selection and cross-fertilization and by the tendency of the 
plant to sport. Notice how the yellow shades have been in- 
tensified and how many shades there are. The lilac has be- 
come pink of pure quality. Cullingfordii oftentimes, when 
the flowers are closely shaded, presents us with nearly a pure 
tone of red. The most pronounced purple we have to-day 
comes from the lightly tipped, incurved Princess of Wales, in 
the form of a sport named Violet Tomlin. It is a true purple, 
and we cannot get purple without blue. To those who are 
hard at work watching the tendencies and developing new 
forms of the Chrysanthemum, the sudden appearance of a 
blue one would prove no great surprise. Raisers of seedlings 
frequently see signs of a new departure four or five years be- 
fore it actually takes place. A blue Chrysanthemum may first 
be obtained from a sport. 


The Influence of Pollen upon Fruit.—Among many experi- 
mental studies which have here been made of Tomatoes 
growing under glass the _ winter, trials of pollinating in 
various ways have yielded, especially in one case, very inter- 
esting and suggestive results. One flower of a cluster was 
pollinated upon one side of the stigma with the least quantity 
of pollen which it was practicable to apply ; to another flower 
of the same cluster was at the same time given a superabun- 
dance of pollen over the whole stigmatic surface. The two 
resulting fruits have grown and ripened side by side. The 
one grown from abundant pollination developed to a normal 
size, and, when cut through transversely, showed the usual 
even distribution of placente and seeds. The one scantil 
pollinated, on the other hand, reached only about otiedourth 
the size of its mate, and when cut like the other, seeds were 
found on only one side of the fruit; the other side, however, 
had grown almost symmetrically with it, but, instead of being 
filled with seeds, contained only the enlarged ‘placentz, mak- 
ing the fruit nearly solid on that side. This suggests an im- 
portant field for further study in relation to the influence of 
pollination upon the development of fruit and related sub- 
jects, and it has practical bearings of no little importance. 

Cornell University. C. W. Mathews. 


Saxifraga Burseriana major.—This is an extremely pretty Saxi- 


frage, and is well worth the attention of the gardener. Itisa 
very old plant—at least the typical S, Burseriana is—having 
been described and figured in Jacquin’s ‘‘ Miscellanea” as long 
ago as 1778. The variety Major is far superior to the type, 
and has flowers about twice as large, although even on the 
same plant great variation in this respect is observable. The 
plants are sncet perfectly hardy in England, but it is safer to 
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have them kept in a cold frame during vigorous winters so 
that the pure white flowers may not be nipped off before their 
expansion in January and February. 

London. s W. 


Correspondence. 


Protection from Field Mice. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—I wish to ask through your columns for advice as to 
the protection of trees, young and old, deciduous and ever- 
green, from the depredations of field mice. We have had 
snow on the ground for fourteen weeks, and, as the last of it 
is now disappearing, the ground is covered with a complete 
network of their runs. Their nests have been made of the 
grass under the snow, and they are now easily seen, but the 
late occupants have migrated. Their work, however, remains. 
Apple-trees, twenty-five years old, are completely girdled by 
them so that not a vestige of bark remains where they have’ 
been at work, but worse damage has been done among choice 
trees and shrubs recenly planted. A fine young Copper 
Beech is stripped of bark for quite two feet above the ground 
level. The damage was not visible until the snow cleared 
away, and then the ruin was beyond repair. 

South Lancaster, Mass. 0. O. 

[A good way of protecting trees from mice is to tramp 
the snow hard about the trunks after every storm during 
the winter. The mice cannot push through the snow when 
it is packed. If the bark of the tree is washed late in au- 
tumn with some preparation distasteful to the mice this 
will often answer as a protection. Aloes, gas-tar, carbolic 
acid and sulphur are used for this purpose. After the in- 
jury has been done scions are sometimes laid over 
the girdled space, with their thin ends inserted under 
the bark above and below and carefully waxed and 
wrapped. This conservative surgery will in many cases 
save the tree.—Ep. ] 


“Insect Lime” for the Gypsy Moth. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The reference by Mr. J. G. Jack, in your issue for March 
11th, to the almost explosive appearance in destructive num- 
bers of Lifaris monacha ——— in Germany, when dis- 
cussing the war against an allied species of the Gypsy Moth in 
this country, leads me to send you a few brief notes from a 
paper which I read two weeks ago before the Entomological 
Society of Washington on the former subject almost on the 
very day when the Gypsy Moth Commission held its sessions 
in Boston. 

It seems to be the world’s practice for each community to 
go on trusting to its own experiences rather than profiting by 
that of others, exactly as it does in the forestry problem. 

What these insect pests mean to a forest-administration will 
be understood when it is stated that the last ravages of the 
above-named ‘“‘nonne” involved an .area of over 100,000 
square miles, the premature cutting of 55,Q00,000 cords of 
wood, and the most inconvenient disarrangement of working 
plans, which, in a forest-administration, are necessarily laid 
for 100 or more years in advance. 

Many thousands of dollars were spent last year, and many 
more will be spent the coming year, not in exterminating, 
but in checking, the pest, until natural causes, like fungus dis- 
eases and parasites, will reduce it to its usual limited exist- 
ence. Many remedies have been proposed and tried, and 
where such large areas are concerned and such values in- 
volved, they were, of course, tried without stinting expense 
and without losing sight of their practicability. In one district 
of 2,000 acres of Spruce-forest not less than $12,000 were spent 
experimentally. 

The only really effective remedy was found in the applica- 
tion of bands of “insect lime,” a glue specially prepared and 
extensively used in Germany. This preparation, applied in 
various ways, is useful against quite a number of insects. It 
would no doubt be applicable against our Canker-worm ; 
against the Bag-worm, Fall-web-worm and Tussock Moth, and 
has been found most effective against the Gypsy Moth in its 
native country. 

In this latter case the “insect lime” is best applied toward 
the end of the winter—that is, just now—upon the patches of 
eggs which this insect is in the habit of attaching to the outer 
bark of the trees. The glue, of course, prevents the hatching 
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of the eggs. The price of this preparation, which is specially 
manufactured in varying composition by several firms, is $2 
per 1oo pounds, 

Against the ‘“‘nonne” and other similar caterpillars, which 
wander up and down trees, a band of insect lime, two inches 
broad and a quarter of an inch thick, is applied around the 
trunk, breast-high, after the rough bark has been removed. 
With improved machines for scraping the bark and applying 
the glue, and which do the work three to five times as fast as 
it can be done by hand labor, the cost per acre of Spruce- 
forest was $1.80, of which $1.25 was for the material; it is, 
therefore, a cheap remedy. The bark scraper is a simple 
instrument of the plane type, and the banding machine, an 
apparatus to put on the glue quickly and of proper size, does 
not cost more than 50 cents, if- purchased from the inventor. 
I am prepared to give addresses of the firms manufacturing 
the insect lime and the machines, if wanted, and further details 
in regard to their application. The effectiveness of the bands 
is due to the fact that the caterpillars, be it on account of the 
disagreeable smell (tar-oil) or of their objection to soiling their 
coats, are absolutely unwilling to cross the barrier, and can be 
gathered below the band and killed, or die from starvation. 
The insect lime must, of course, have the capacity of keeping 
fresh and maintaining its consistency for two or three months 
in all weathers, and this is the secret of its preparation. 

The absolute success of this application as a preventive 
rather than a cure, and its freedom from the objectionable 
features which attach to the spraying of arsenic and other 
poisons, etc., certainly recommend it at least for trial in this 


country. ~ 
Forestry Division, B. E. Fernow. 


Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


Exhibitions. 
Spring Flower Show at Philadelphia. - 


THE exhibitions of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

are always attractive, and the Spring Flower Show, which 
was held last week, was rather happier in arrangement than 
usual. Nothing could be much better than the bank of foliage 
in front of the stage, with the graceful line of Palms rising 
above masses of green, and just enough of color from flower- 
ing plants to relieve it from monotony. In front of the stage, 
but separated from it by a walk, was a considerable space, 
covered with fowering plants and shrubs, Azaleas, Hydrangeas, 
Cytisus, etc., which was very effective, both by itself and in 
connection with its background. Why are not plants on 
exhibition arranged on the floor oftener than they are? ‘This 
is the natural position for the greater proportion of them, and 
certainly, in this instance, if some of the specimen Palms and 
Ferns in the great collections had been placed on the floor they 
would have appeared to better advantage than on the stages, 
not only because the point of view would have been better, 
but because the valance around the staging was by no means 
decorative in itself, and it certainly did not add to the beauty 
of the plants, either in the way of harmony or contrast. 

Apart from the ordinary plants on exhibition there were two 
groups which attracted great attention. The first of these was 
Dr. Williams’ collection of dwarfed Japanese trees, of which 
much has been written. The specimens exhibited were said 
to range from fifty toa hundred years old, and yet they were 
hardly more than two feet high. What was interesting about 
them was the contorted and weather-beaten look which gave 
them a really venerable aspect, in spite of their minute pro- 
portions. One of them was a Pine, and the others seemed like 
different forms of Thuya. The second group consisted of 
several wagon-loads of Cactuses which Mr. Blanc had sent 
down from his immense collection. About 300 varieties 
were here represented in 500 specimens. Many of them 
were in flower, although this is not the season for them, and 
many more were carrying highly ornamental fruit. Besides 
the Cactuses there were some striking Aloes, Agaves, 
Euphorbias, and Mesembryanthemums. Among the most 
remarkable of the plants were two Anhaloniums and the so- 
called Bishop’s Head (Estrophytum myriostigma). The genus 
Cereus was represented by some extraordinary and fantastic 
varieties of C. flagelliformis, C. formosus and C. tuberosus. 
Of Echinocacti the most interesting were £. Arrigens, E. 
cornigerus, E. turbiniformis, E. Texensis and E. candidus. 
Of the neat little Mammillarias the best were 7. echinata, 
M. elephantidens, M. lasiacantha, M. micromeris, M. pusilla 
and M. sanguinea. Many other genera were equally well rep- 
resented, and to large numbers of visitors the display was a 
revelation of the remarkable variety in form and in size and 
in habit which these grotesque and beautiful plants assume. 
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The foyer was bright with blooms of Roses, while of Orchids 
the best were those of Mr. C. F. Evans, whose plants were 
hung from the short stumps of branches of a dead Cedar, 
which was draped with Vines and Ferns. It would be hard to 
find better Roses than the Ulrich Brunners of Messrs. Pennock 
Brothers, Edwin Lonsdale and John Burton. In facet, this Rose 
seemed to justify the reputation which it enjoys about Phila- 
delphia of being the most perfect of all Roses for forcing. 
Madame Luizet and Mrs. John Laing seemed to be of equal 
merit as usual, while the Jacqueminots and Wootons and 
Baroness Rothschilds were remarkably good. The exhib- 
itors already named, with Messrs. Kift & Son, Heron & Nisbit 
took the principal prizes in Roses. Lilium Harrisii was 
abundantly displayed, and those by W. K. Harris, Michael 
Sammon and other growers left nothing to be desired. There 
were but few plants, however, of the more beautiful Z. /ongi- 
Jtorum, which always appears to excellent advantage in com- 
parison with the Bermuda Lily, on account of its much firmer 
and more gracefully poised flowers. 

The collections of choice and rare greenhouse plants from 
the gardens of the Messrs. E. W. Clark, George W. Childs, A. 
J. Drexel and H. A. Dreer were, as usual, the central features 
of the exhibition of this class of plants. One rarely sees any- 
thing better than the splendid Pritchardia exhibited by James 
Long, gardener to Mr. Drexel, or the great Livistona and the 
Microlepia cristata which Mr. Hughes sent down from Mr. 
Childs’ collection. The premium for a new and rare plant 
went to the gardener of Mr. Drexel for Spathiphyllum pictum, 
who also took a premnium for Palms and Ferns. 

The Carnations attracted a good deal of attention, and a cer- 
tificate of merit was justly given to E. G. Hill & Co., of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, for a remarkable collection of seedlings, many 
of them of immense size and of clear distinct colors. Mr. H. E. 
Chitty, of Paterson, Edward Swain, Avondale, and Charles 
T. Starr, of the same place, all showed new departures in Car- 
nations, and, undoubtedly, the group, taken altogether, was the 
finest ever seen in Philadelphia. 

Special mention ought to be made also of the new green- 
house Azalea, called Vervainiana, which was shown by Mr. 
James Dean, of Bay Ridge, New York, for the first time. The 
flower was double and richly variegated from white to deep 
crimson. Near by these was also a group of hardy Azaleas of 
especial merit, which were shown, for the first time in this 
country, by Pitcher & Manda, of Short Hills, New Jersey. The 
flowers were of good size and of distinct colors, and they 
promise to be valuable additions to the shrub-border. 


Recent Publications. 


Monographie der Abietineen der Fapanischen Reiches. By 
Heinrich Mayr. Munich, 1890, pp. 1-104, with seven colored 
plates and analyses. 

Dr. Mayr, who is now well known in this country, where he 
has traveled extensively, by his remarkable work on the forests 
of North America, has devoted some part of the last three 

ears, during which he has occupied the chair of Silviculture 
in the Imperial University of Tokio, to studying in their native 
forests the various forms of Adietinie, in which they abound. 
Dr. Mayr, so far as relates to the grouping of the species of 
these trees, follows in general lines the authors who have 
written before him on this subject. He proposes, however, 
several new species detected by him during various journeys 
made in the Japanese forests. These are Adies umbellata, a 
tree which appears to resemble the now well-known A. $ra- 
chyphylia, if one may judge from the plate ; Picea Hondensis, 
belonging to the group of which P. Ajanensis is the best-known 
representative ; Pinus pentaphylla, a large and interesting 
white Pine of the mountains of the central island, where Dr. 
Mayr discovered it, and related to our Pinus Strobus, but with 
shorter and smaller cones, as they appear in the plate. A 
Larch from the Kurile Islands is distinguished as Larix Kuri- 
lensis, and the little Pine which has been regarded a variety 
of the Cembran Pine of Europe is now considered distinct 
from that widely distributed species under the name of P. 
pumila. 


The attention which is given to the description of cultivated . 


varieties of different Japanese conifers adds particular value 
and interest to this work for the cultivators of trees, as descrip- 
tions will be found in it of many varieties cultivated and 
esteemed by the Japanese which the tree-lovers of America 
and Europe now hear of for the first time. Of Pinus Thun- 
bergii, for example, nine varieties are described; of P. densi- 
flora more than twenty varieties are ge gp ; of P. parvi- 
flora six, and of P. pentaphylla two; in all, some forty varie- 
ties of Pines, of which more than half have already been 
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distinguished in Japanese works of dendrology, the others now 
being first characterized by Dr. Mayr. 

The views which the author expresses with regard to the 
specific rank of Japanese conifers may not be all adopted, but 
his work, based as it is on observations made in the field by a 
dendrologist of great experience and equipped with trained 
powers of observation, is a most important and valuable con- 
tribution to the knowledge of trees. It would, perhaps, have 
been more generally useful if the characters of the different 
species and varieties had been written in Latin instead of in 
German, and the absence of an index, an inexcusable omission 
in a work of this sort, makes the pursuit through its pages of 
synonyms a serious and laborious undertaking. 


Notes. 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, principal of the Philadelphia Cooking 
School, has prepared a neat volume of nearly 200 pages, enti- 
tled ‘‘ How to Cook Vegetables.” The book is not for sale, 
but is very appropriately used as a premium by W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., the Philadelphia seedsmen. 


The clear red flowers of Erica carnea, the Mediterranean 
Heath, are among the first to greet the eye in Central Park. 
A colony of these plants covering a rod or so along the bridle- 

ath, opposite Eighty-first Street, is now making a cheer- 
ul show as their bright blooms are seen among Trailing 
Juniper, Enonymus radicans, and Scotch Heather, Calluna 
vulgaris. 


A plant of Androsace sarmentosa in bloom has been sent to 
this office by Mr. George C. Woolson, who flowered it in one 
of his cool houses at Passaic, New Jersey. It is one of the 
prettiest of the genus, and carries.a._globular cluster of bright 
pink flowers on a stem rising two or three inches above a 
rosette of gray-green, softly pubescent leaves. It will proba- 
bly prove hardy, and, if so, it will be a welcome ‘addition to 
our list of early-flowering plants. 


No. 2 of Volume II. of the Memoirs of the Torrey Botanical 
Club contains an account of the “Spring Flora of South- 
western Virginia,” written by Miss A. M. Vail, who, some 
months ago, recorded her observations in GARDEN AND 
Forest. The paper is annotated by Professor N. L. Britton, 
who describes as new Clematis Addisonii, Pentstemon levi- 
atus, var. canescens, and Senecio aureus, var. angustifolius. 
he same number also contains a paper by Mr. Arthur 
Hollock, on the ‘‘ Autumn Flora of South-eastern Virginia.” 


Bartram’s Garden, the first botanical garden established in 
the New World, and long the most famous spot of its kind 
in the United States, has, principally through the energy of 
Mr. Thomas Meehan, been acquired by the city of Phila- 
delphia as one of its smaller parks, and the city has now taken 
possession of it and appointed a superintendent to preserve 
it. An interesting account of the garden, and of its founder, 
John Bartram, and of his son, William Bartram, appeared in 
the Public Ledger of Philadelphia on the 16th of the present 
month. , 


Writing to a friend in this country, under date of March 7th, 
Mr. W. Thompson of Ipswich, England, says: ‘‘ The worst of 
our winter is over, I trust, but it is still cold, and plants are 
backward for us. Pear-trees are making a wonderful show 
of buds, which looks like the promise of a good fruit-year, 
although it does not follow that flowers will be perfected in 
fruit. But we have lost many plants reputed to be hardy, and 
what have survived may be regarded as hardy beyond all 
doubt. Polemonium paucifiorum, one of Mr. Pringle’s plants, 
has stood well, to my surprise.” 


Mr. W. Junker, writing recently in Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
about the journey he made five years ago between the Albert 
and Victoria Nyanzas lakes, spoke of the vast Papyrus-swamps 
which line the banks of the streams, and said that the natives 
use their stems to construct floating bridges or, where the 
river is too wide to be bridged, rafts, which are propelled 
across. In another account of the same region, given lately 
by Mr. Jackson, it was said that the British East Africa Com- 
pany is trying to develop the large tracts of country it controls, 
by planting, in favorable localities, valuable timber-trees from 
India, as well as by importing colonies of Persians and Indians 
to start useful plantations of other sorts. 


A circular from Mr. Thomas Meehan, which we have just 
received, states that he is determined to revive the publica- 
tion of the discontinued ‘‘ Flowers and Ferns of the United 
States” in monthly issues. Under the title of ‘“‘Meehan’s 
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Monthly” this ———— will contain, in addition to the 
colored plate of some wild flower, notes on various features 
of general gardening. The whole will be illustrated with 
wood-cuts. In the conduct of this monthly Mr. Thomas 
Meehan will be assisted by his sons, Thomas B. Meehan, 
J. Frank Meehan and S.M. Meehan. The first number of 
the periodical will commence in June, and its price has been 
fixed at two dollars a year. Mr. Meehan’s return to horti- 
cultural journalism will be welcomed by many readers of 
the Gardeners’ Monthly who felt something like a _per- 
sonal bereavement at the discontinuance of that excellent 
magazine. 


The Fackson (California) Ledger notes the fact that the trees 
which were planted at the Experiment Station, located on the 
foot-hills, were obtained from nurseries along the coast, in 
interior valleys and on foot-hills. Thestock was, in each case, 
thrifty and strong, and all seemed to start under the same con- 
ditions, but there is already a marked difference in favor of 
the trees from nurseries where the conditions of climate and 
soil are similar to those of the station. These trees have 
altogether outgrown those which were involved in a sudden 
change of conditions, and this seems to indicate that, in select- 
ing a young orchard, it would be always advisable to procure 
trees from a location where the conditions resemble, as nearly 
as possible, those of the place where the trees are to have 
their permanent home. 


At the nurseries of H. Meyers, Passaic, New Jersey, we ob- 
served last week that Meconopsis Nepalense, an Indian Poppy, 
was coming up strong from plants which had wintered with 
no other covering than some loose litter. These plants came 
from seed sown last spring in partial shade. It is something 
of a surprise to find this Meconopsis so hardy. Another plant 
of the Poppy family, Zomicon chionantha, which has already 
been described in these columns, was flowering in the green- 
house, and it will probably survive our winters out-of-doors. 
Among other hardy plants flowering in cold frames or in the 
greenhouse were Alyssum spinosum, a trailing species with 
glaucous foliage and yellow flowers; Aster alpinus, and its 
white variety, with flowers as large as a half-dollar, on stems 
four inches long; Geranium tuberosum, with finely cut foliage 
and flowers after the style of our common native species ; and 
Erpetion reniforme, the Australian Violet. 


The death of Mr. John B. Russell, which occurred at In- 
dianapolis on the 11th instant, removed one of the pioneers of 
American horticulture. Mr. Russell was born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, July 23d, 1801. He was a printer by trae. 
having been instructed in that art at the famous University 
Press, in his native town. In 1823 he started a printing estab- 
lishment in Boston, where he printed the Christian Register. 
In 1824 he purchased the New England Farmer, and conducted 
it in connection with a seed business at 52 North Market Street. 
His interests now brought him in contact with agriculturists 
and horticulturists from all parts of the country, and ulti- 
mately his offices became an acknowledged rendezvous, where 
matters of interest to the cultivators of the time were dis- 
cussed. It was here that the idea of forming a horticultural 
society was first mooted, and the first public suggestions on 
the subject were made in an article which appeared in the 
New England Farmer of January gth, 1829. In that month the 
office of the Farmer was removed from the third to the second 
story, and the society, when formed, occupied a part of the 
room vacated by Mr. Russell, and the Farmer became the or- 
gan of the society, and so remained until its publication ceased 
in 1846. The society was incorporated in June, 1829, and 
Mr. Russell at once commenced practical work as general 
agent of the society, and continued it until 1832, when he sold 
his interest in the Market Street establishment. After leaving 
there he engaged in another publishing enterprise until 1839, 
when he went to Cincinnati, where he became general and 
commercial reporter for Zhe Gazette, which position he held 
until 1858. Later he was clerk at Washington to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, and in 1868 he was appointed Librarian of 
the Department of Agriculture. He retained this position until 
ill health compelled his retirement. Mr. Russell was the last 
surviving corporator of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. Although hardly a surprise, on account of physical 
infirmity and increasing years, his death is much regretted by 
those about Boston who know of the good work he accom- 
plished when laborers in the field of horticulture were few. 
There is much to interest readers of the present day in Mr. 
Russell’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society,” which appeared in Tilton’s ¥ournal of Horticulture. 
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(/ntted States Nurseries, 


SHORT HILLS, NEW FERSEY, ss HEXTABLE, SWANLEY, 
AO ae ale KENT, ENGLAND. 











CHR YSANTHEMUMS. 


One hundred thousand first-class plants, all true to name, 
now ready for delivery. 


PALMS &° FrOLlAce PLANTS. 


Twenty spacious greenhouses full of the largest assort- 
_ ment of healthy plants; cheapest in the market. 


yoni RDY PLANTS. 
Acres upon acres of the finest kinds used by Florists for 
culting purposes. 


ORCHIDS. 


Special quantities of all the leading kinds for Florists’ 
use. Valuable plants for cut-flower purposes. 


e YPRIPEDIUMS., 


No Florist can afford to be without some of these long- 
lasting beauties. Grand stock. Prices low. 


[NOVELTIES. 


American, European and Fapanese ; also Novelties from 
all parts of the globe in stock in our two Nurseries. 


Pitcher & Manda, 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Florists. ~ 





_ SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS AND WE WILL SEND ESTIMATES. 


Garden jand Forest. 


fy" rate wou: LPINES 


PALM-HOUSES, s 
CONSERVATORIES. UB ALPINES; 


IRON CONSTRUCTION, neha ae teat pt 
PATENT IMPERISHABLE : Ror pa ee ae ELLWANGER & BARRY, ¥2 Mi Hope Nurseries 
PUTTYLESS GLAZING, |e 


eeecueeree'ee|" NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


tam stamp of 
bE Toy ah e. for postage of Oatalogues 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, For Shipping Plants. 


HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKs. 


Office, 69-73 Broadway, New York. 


Splendid Novelty Hot-Air Furnaces Unbreakable. Handsome. Durable. Light. Clean. Cheap. 


EXPOSE AN IMME\SE They insure complete protection to the roots, make a perfect pot for marketing, and effect 
; a we — an immense saving in cost Of transportation. Cheaper to use ** Neponset”’ Pots than to wrap 
o- om. with paper. Slips, Cuttings and Young Plants can be grown and marketed in the smaller 
sizes, saving labor of transplanting, and avoiding injury to plant. 
Made in S. A. F. standard sizes. 
Sole Manufacturers: 


|F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents : Write for Samples and Circulars. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., Weight of: a> pote (including a 
So. Market St., Boston, Mass, “s = 3K: » Rigo Wd ; Sa 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
tities for small and large gar. Elegant Illustrated Farm Annual Annual for 1891, mailed Free. 
i: GRAPES, SW SMALL FRUITS in variety, AS ASPA AGUS, « ete. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SON, ’ ‘ "s 
Station E, New York City. A CREAT INVENTION. 
WOULD YOU LIKE 
A NICE CARDEN? 
| =. No sive, For sale oy 
The Gill Engraving Co., The WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Bueks County, Penna. 
39 & 41 Park Place, New York. 


STANDARD FLOWER POTS. Burp FEW EQUALI NONE BETTER! 
and inodor- u 
eee | 2, TREES Quiamuesse 
Was, POWELL & 00. Fruit&NutBearing 53 al 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING by all Modern Processes. H. HALLOCK & SON wish to call the attention of the trade and general 


and shipping advantages. Send for list. R Pp EES F S E E D SEEDS 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ous. But up ineuttable 
For GARDENS Baltimore. Md. t HEDGING 1 FLOMERING SHRUBS and ‘Ss. 
e public to their exceedingly large stocks of 


a po tare ry | Pen and Ink and 
Etching, Photo-Electrotyping end Hait-rone.| BULBOUS, TUBEROUS AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
PSone Re SRR igs eaggg Wim ing: and beg to solicit a trial order. 


What Advertisers Say GEALTORS: CROW WHITE (WHEW). ‘The best White Gladoll for forcing. Our mixtures of the above 


strains are the finest in cultivation. 
TRIS K@MPFERLII, Doubleand Single. Over 500named varieties. The rag: and finest stock in this country. 
: IRIS GERMAWNICA. A very large collection of all the finest sorts. 
As indicative of the value of GArpEN anp Forest as | IRIS SIBERICA. One of the most showy of all Irises, color whee 
a medium of business announcement, attention is in- | GEGEEBS. Our Lily Farm is replete with over 500 varieties of all most Pebetos and latest importations from 
vited to the following extracts from letters of some — and other countries. 
ny aa ea nena Duich Bulbs toe Val Pestog aad Spring aheplay, "in cur laatharreos Greets we ke a large adware 
z u 8 for nting a rege splay. n our cous Grou we have a and vari 
“Grtare of Civ bent wore I large buyers and good ye HARDY PLANTS, » which for a whole season flowering cannot be surpassed. best stock 
o yt wyjenee extant. 
Sires igi poe ing 5 niet, >. ANLIAS 7 (Eagleh s over aon acres, and a stock comprises nearly 1,00o varieties, the cream of this 
olum .*) ARD logues Special 
AND Forsst, and the results have been satisfactory. The couatry and also 0 os a “ae 


Shims cmace "| ~ VW. H, HALLOCK & SON, 
**Best Medium for Horticulturists.” 


No. 22 Dey St., New York. BULB GROWERS AND EXPORTERS, 


We find Garpen anv Forest a ood—yes, the best— 
advertising medium for horticulturists, because its QUEENS, N. WY. 
readers are the most intelligent.—F. E. McA.isrmr. 


ne a ae eee For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
cured a clase of buyers never before reached.” We HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS. 
fhe coming senson-—Prras Dunves & Co. Seipelemomnieale 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 


For terms, etc., address Garpen anp Forest Pus- 
Lisuinc Co., Tribune Building, N. Y. importers ef French Giass. Also American Window Glass. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., ‘Special Importation for Rose-house purposes. 
Tribune Butlding, New York. 131, 183,136 & 187 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





aehnew ‘gy; ps.) Garden and Forest. vil 


ILLUSTRATED ; ccc AND 
ie i’ St a : 
CATALOGUE WITH il tHE TESTIMONIALS 
én icws Me 5 mnie 


Re Lt me ur 3 MAILED FREE. 
Pie a” 
“if ; 


Costs no more than an ordinary Wood Picket Fence that obstructs the view and will rot or fall apart in a short time. 
rf The “Hartman” Fence is artistic in design, protects the grounds without concealin 


them, and is practically everlasting. 
It is the most popular fence made to-day, its sale exceeding that of all other patent fences combined. 


Hartman’s Steel Picket Tree and Flower Guards 


are unequaled for beauty and efulness of a ce. They will adorn any lawn, besides being a source of great-protec- 
tion to trees, s wubbery or plan ane. T They will aot arbor insects or vermin, and are rapidly superseding the clumsy weddeu bones. 


HARTMAN’S FLEXIBLE WIRE MATS 


Are the best on earth. Why not have the best? It costs less in the end 


gees A a Abe. 


BRANCHES: 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street, Chicago; 
73 South Forsythe Street, Atlanta; 1416 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City. 


Fl 1) SMALL FRUITS, ARDY FLOWERING — & we 


TREES VINES, SEEDS. Gauge The WM. K WOON COL, Morovia, Ps 
yORNAMENTALS, 
—o —_ BASKETS. a 


You save one half by seeing our list. WEW FRUITS a specialty. ~ CHESTNUTS. 
wHteesrated FREE. E.W.REID, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


KORY EARLY TOMATO PLANTS 
o 


OF LIVINGSTON’S FAVORITE. 


and Nut T; Trees, Sh 
Vines, etc. ——— Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
Best for Market or Home Use. 60 cts. per 100, post-paid; per 1,000, __“™- PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 
e see-gune oubeaaaes $3.50. If you are « plant or tree buyer, send stamp for 
ze 


YuarssSY “REASONER BRIE, Manatee, Fla » (Cedar Fenee. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | [ufone ser 


Ailsises | Cables. en aoa into stout Galvanised Wire 
STEEL PENS. oam 


100 FOOT ROLL, 4 PEET HIGH, 
elsewhere. 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosrTion, 1889. . Se PRICE, $4.25. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. | Parsons & Sons Co. re es ean Greenwich St 


SUPERIOR Kissena esiheilietidiin N. Y., ! 

Pre, 2 an = py OT OENGRAVINg 
oR Zs Rhododendrons 7 PARK PLACE <-* 
. of American grown hardy sorts. NEW" 0] K 

Hardy Azaleas. gee 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 


7 








Garden and. Forest. 


THE SILVA OF NORTH AMERICA: 


A Description of the Trees which grow naturally in North America, 
exclusive of Mexico. 
By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 

Iustrated with Figures and Analyses drawn from Nature by CHARLES EDWARD Faxon, and 
engraved by PHILIBERT and EvGENE PicarT. Jn twelve volumes, quarto, each containing 
Fifty Plates. Price, $25.00 each. Vol. 1. now ready. 

PROFESSOR SARGENT is recognized as the highest authority on this subject. His 
position as director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, his opportuni- 
ties while in Government employ for exploring forests and studying trees in all parts 
of the country, specially qualify him for this work. His descriptive text is sup- 
plemented by superb illustrations, drawn and engraved on copper by the best of 
artists. No pains or cost has been spared in gathering the materials and in the 
mechanical execution of this great work. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
xx East x St., New York. 


EGYPTIAN LOTUS 


Or the Sacred Lotus of India, China 
and Japan, is 


HARDY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Rare Water-Lilies, 


Heapquantens For Aquatic PLants. 


Nelumbiums in variety; Red Water Lilies from India, 
Blue from Egypt, Purple from Zanzibar, White from many 
countries ; the a nk Water Lily ; new Hardy Yellow 
Water Lily. All easily cultivated, and becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

s Our Colored Pilate of the Egyptian Lotus 

(14 x 21 inches) shows the flower actual size. Our Illue- 
trated Catalogue contains directions for culture, 
—& and full information with prices of plants. Catalogue, 
* with Colored Plate, sent for six cents. Catalogue, without 
plate, sent free. 

We offer also “‘ THE DUCK PLANT” (aristolochia 
grandifiora), a climbing vine bearing flowers of the 
size and perfect shape of a living duck or a pelican. 


Al (See GARDEN AND Forest for December 1oth, 1890.) 
RTEVANT, Borpentows, New Jersey; 
Box 404, Station C, LOS ANCELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Efforts made by us to introduce 


THE OA HE 


in ornamental gardening have been so successful that our Catalogue describes now Forty kinds 
that we have for sale. Our 


Pin Oak, Scarlet Oak, Swamp White Oak #@ Red Oak 


are especially fine this season. Our IMustrated Catalogue (price 6 cts.) will be worth 
examining by all lovers of trees, shrubs, fruits, or out-door plants of any kind. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SON, Germantown, Phila. 
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EDMUND D. 


Or (for the Pacific Coast), 
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. [Number 162; 


Noenoh, 
(Constable Att 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


PARIS COSTUMES AND WRAPS, 


Walking, Dinner & Evening Dress, 


Mantillas, Capes, Sacques, 


English Cape and Shawl Uisters, 


BOX COATS, WATERPROOF SERGE WRAPS 


Droadooey KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


HITCHINCS & CO. 


Established 1844. 


Greenhouse--Heating 


AND 
VENTILATING. 





Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small:Con- 
servatories. 





Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for 
large Greenhouses 


Horteuttural Arobiteeture 


AND BUILDING. 


Greenhouses, Conservatories Palm Houses, ete, 


Erected complete, or the Structural Iron work shipped 
ready for erection, with plans, details, and full instruc- 
tions to enable the local builder to erect same. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 
No. 233 Mercer Street, New Yerk. 
Send Four Cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Special Notice—Standard Flower Pots. 


Having an extra large stock of STANDARD FLOWER POTS on hand, and wishing to reduce the same 
to make room for extensive alterations and improvements, we wish to notify the trade that we offer them 


from now until May 25th, 1891, 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN THE WAY OF CUT PRICES. 


We defy all competition, secure lowest freight rates. deliver free on board, and make no charge for pack- 


ages. 


These pots are all Standard Sizes, of the best quality. Special quotations given to buyers of large 


quantities. When writing us, please give quantity and sizes desired, that we may quote you special prices. 
Do not fail to avail yourself of this extraordinary low offer. For prices, address 


THE WHILLDIN POTTERY CO., 


713 & 718 Wharton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





